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A city church meets a challenge 


How a big city church serves the community in 
which it is located as well as its ‘‘regular’’ members 


HE BALL sails through the sky. 

“Catch it,” shouts the sender. Richard tries, but 
misses . .. crash! Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church 
has a broken window pane! 

Some—not many—of the members of this downtown 
church in the heart of the nation’s capital think the glass 
more important than the children. But most of the congre- 
gation agrees with the minister, Dr. John Rustin, that the 
ubiquitous children are the church’s most precious asset 
and that an occasional shattered pane is a small price to 
pay for a tremendous conservation of human resources. 


The youngsters nearby need help—and get it 


The triangle of grass on the church lawn has always been . 


a tempting playground for the swarms of boys and girls 
who live in that crowded fringe of the main business section 
—a former residential neighborhood to which the years 
have not been kind. The children have no adequate recrea- 
tion facilities, no nearby playgrounds. As they spill over 
from congested “apartments” in which entire families live 
in one room—often there are seventy persons in a building 
that in its better days housed six or seven people—the 
church yard is an oasis and an invitation. 

Time was when the children were shooed off the grounds, 
but back they would come, a horde of noisy, dirty little 
hooligans. Windows were broken in those days—not a rare 
accidental one as now, but intentionally and often. And 
smashing windows was one of the more harmless sports. 

Energy unchannelled into worthwhile directions found 
its outlet in mischief and in crime. The neighborhood was 
honeycombed with juvenile delinquency, with one of the 
worst records in the city. Mothers and fathers did not know 
which way to turn—some did not even care. The schools, 
the one positive influence in an almost entirely negative 


The Girl Scouts have a clothing drive. 


By Mildred Sandison Fenner* 


Dr. John Rustin, Minister 
Blackstone Studios 


| Rev. Lloyd Snyder, Minister of 
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situation, could not keep Richard occupied in his out-of- 
school hours. 

Then Mount Vernon Place Church stepped in, decided to 
help Richard do something constructive with that “extra” 
time hitherto filled with reckless misdeeds. 

Richard is now one of the most enthusiastic participants 
in the community club program, which, growing out of a 
plan five or six years ago to keep the children busy while 
their mothers attended a Mothers’ Club meeting at the 
church, opens the doors to the boys and girls Monday 
through Friday nights. Supervised by adult volunteer work- 
ers, the children learn woodworking, sewing and cooking, 
and other skills of their own choice, have a dramatics club, 
belong to the Boy and Girl Scouts, and attend movies and 
plays at the church. 

Under the capable direction of Lloyd Snyder, Minister 
of Education, the program is so outstanding as to have won 
the commendation not only of workers in child welfare over 
the city but of J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI. 

Social Hall is reserved one night a week for these young 
people, who at their Youth Canteen make their own rules, 
collect their own fees (supplemented by the church) for 
refreshments and equipment, plan their own program, with 
adult guidance prepare their own “eats.” The “kids” like 
responsibility and grow as the opportunities for initiative 
and leadership are expanded. 

The church, though its five-year-old Education Building 
is remarkably adequate in most respects, lacks facilities for 
active recreation such as swimming. An arrangement has 
therefore been made with the YMCA whereby the boys meet 
at the church once a week and are taken over to the Y for 
swimming and basketball, under the church leadership of a 
young Army officer. 

The community program extends not only beyond the 


*Assistant Editor, Journal of the National Education Association, 


Washington, D. C. 
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church walls, but outside the city limits. In 1944, Mount 
Vernon Place Church, through the generosity of a friend of 
the church who owned a large farm on the Potomac River, 
ran a camp for four weeks. Thirty children, who otherwise 
would have spent the entire hot summer dodging the traffic 
of Washington streets, had a free and glorious experience— 
swimming, boating, fishing, and working on the farm. 

Leadership training for the program comes through 
supervision and frequent counselling; staff meetings; at- 
tendance at the city-wide settlement house training program. 
In 1945 the Washington Federation of Churches included 
in its annual leadership school a course on leadership of 
recreation groups taught by Mr. Snyder. 

Neighborhood children of all denominations are welcome 
at the Community Club Program. No attempt at proselyting 
is ever made, although Methodists are invited to join the 
church and many do. 

Richard, to whom profanity is almost as natural as 
breathing but who is heroically trying to curb this “talent” 
out of deference to the church he loves, speaks proudly of 
“my church.” Singing lustily, he marches down the chapel 
aisle for junior church on Sunday morning, happy to be a 


Scene from ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ presented by the Mt. Vernon 
Players. 


member of the robed choir. His hair is painfully brushed 
as though his mother had wielded that implement of tidi- 
ness and law with the same energy she sometimes applies 
it for other purposes. E 


The Sunday morning program is full—and vital 


His mother is at church too. His baby brother sleeps in 
a crib in the church nursery. His three-year-old sister, in 
an adjoining room, plays with an intriguing wooden puzzle, 
getting a care and attention she seldom gets elsewhere. A 
faithful crew of Mount Vernon Place members looks after 
these and two or three dozen other children for parents who 
could not otherwise attend the services. For the four-to- 
eight-yéar-olds, a well-rounded program of worship, music, 
stories, and activities is offered. For both children and 
adults there is a full Sunday morning schedule from 9:00 
until 12:30. ~ 

Richard comes to Sunday school bright and early. The 
church school, with an enrolment of approximately 1300, 
has an average attendance of 700. The graded program for 
children and youth offers real religious education, with the 
emphasis on Christian living rather than on mere talking. 

The Sunday school has classes and departments for all 
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Young adults from Mt. Vernon Place broadcast at a local station. 


ages. There are five young adult, seven adult classes, 
some of them for couples. Many of the couples met at this 
church in the first place and were married there. Young 
couples who come to hectic wartime Washington, without 
knowing a soul, discover in these classes the avenue to con- 
geniality, friendship, fun, and worthwhile endeavor. Other 
adults profit by the parent education which is one phase 
of the well-planned curriculum. Parent-teacher meetings 
are held. Visual aids strengthen the program. 

Mount Vernon Place well illustrates the old story about 
the mountain ledge so dangerous that travellers were con- 
tinually slipping and plunging into the valley below. A 
philanthropist furnished an ambulance so that victims could 
receive proper medical care. One day another citizen said, 
“Why don’t we build a strong fence along-side the preci- 
pice?” He and his neighbors took that precautionary meas- 
ure—and the ambulance was no longer needed. 

Mount Vernon Place Church is glad to run an ambulance, 
as it were, but it is also helping to build the fence. Activi- 
ties for adults are as comprehensive and constructive as for 
children. For Dr. Rustin not only preaches but lives a social 
gospel. Prevention of conditions which breed juvenile delin- 
quency he sees as even more important than the cure of that 
social malady. 

From the neighborhood the radius of his pulpit extends 
outward to the affairs of the nation and of the world. No 
subject is too touchy, no issue too dangerous to escape the 
scalpel of his analysis or to feel the weight of his influence 
—hboth as minister and as citizen. The result is a sermon 
which challenges the intellect, stirs the emotion, and arouses 
action. Nearly 5000 people hear his message each week, at 
morning services at 9:00 and 11:15 and evening worship at 


There are twenty-four bowling teams sponsored by the church. 


Easter Sunday at church, showing choir. 


8:00. On Easter and other special occasions, three morning 
services are held and even then the crowds are turned away. 

Who are these people that fill the church to overflowing? 
Who are the 4000 members of this largest Protestant church 
in Washington, the largest Methodist church on the Atlan- 
tic Coast? And why? 

The solid foundations of the church are the “regular” 
members, who used to live in that vicinity, but with its de- 
cline have gone into the better residential sections in sub- 
urban Washington, Virginia, and Maryland. Only strong 
motivation would get a suburbanite out of bed early on the 
one morning he could sleep, force him to take an hour’s trip 
both going and coming on the crowded bus, with maybe 
three long waits at transfer points. But whether the appeal 
is belief and pride in the great work that the church is doing 
or strong ties of friendship, Mount Vernon Place apparently 
“has what it takes” in irresistible magnetism. These mem- 
bers and their children have grown up in the church. Their 
grandchildren’s names are on the cradle roll. 

The people who live near the church belong, also, and 
there is no caste system. Richard’s mother, shabbily dressed, 
knows that she is just as welcome as the woman with the 
expensive fur coat in the next row or the Congressman or 
the judge’s wife across the aisle. 


Young adults find a variety of interesting activities 


Then there are the young adults—so many of them. Some 
just happen to drop in one Sunday in the casual Washing- 
ton fashion of shopping around, and remain to say, “While 
I am in Washington, this is my church.” They spread the 
word to their friends—and nothing succeeds like success. 
WAVES who are asked to take the collection lose the feel- 
ing that Washington is not hospitable to service-women. 
New members invited to usher have a sense of proprietor- 
ship and participation. 

Many young adults are drawn to the church by the repu- 
tation of its excellent music. Told that some of the finest 
music in Washington can be heard at Mount Vernon Place, 
their own experience confirms this superlative. Five choirs 
—150 voices and three organists—are under the direction 
of the Department of Music, founded in 1921 and headed 
by R. Deane Shure, nationally known composer of religious 
music. 
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Some come because they have been attracted by the really 
excellent plays presented by the Mount Vernon Players, 
which for eight years have offered some of the best plays in 
Washington. Nonprofessionals give such a professional 
performance that on the last night of a two-week run, the 
auditorium is packed as tightly as for the first performance. 
In March 1944 the Mount Vernon Players were incorpo- 
rated into a Department of Drama, headed by Edward P. 
Mangum. The department, which also embraces a Chil- 
dren’s Community Theater and a One-Act Play Theater, is 
this summer being expanded to include an Experimental 
Theater. Here are wholesome extra-curricular opportunities 
for those with grease paint in their blood. 

Still others have been attracted by the church’s recrea- 
tional activities. Service men and women, government em- 
ployees, or war workers who like to bowl join one of the 
twenty-four Mount Vernon Place teams that play at a com- 
mercial alley one night a week. The manager of the alley 
closed the bar after the league had been bowling a while. 
The church group had convinced him, he said, though no 
one had spoken to him on the subject, that he could have a 
better place without liquor. 

Young adults who prefer basketball or softball or tennis 
try for a place on one of the Mount Vernon Place teams 
which have won many prizes in citywide contests. Or if it 
is bicycling or skating they like, they can come to the 
Variety Recreation Club and enjoy the sport with friends 
of similar tastes. If they want to hear classical music, they'll 
go to the church and join a group going to a concert. 

Festivity reigns in Social Hall on Saturday evening. Open 
House, originally started for service personnel, has ex- 
panded to include many of the civilian government workers 
in Washington, who count the dancing, square dancing, 
singing, table games, and other activities a high spot of 
the week. 

Young people like to come—about 200 of them every 
Sunday—to “Lea-Sup,” where fellowship abounds, and 
food too at the nominal price of 15c. Between Lea-Sup and 
the evening worship seniors, young people, and young 
adults get together separately for meetings at which they 
discuss vital subjects concerning religion, the church, mis- 
sions, government affairs, and international relations. Two 
or three times a year the adults conduct at this time a School 
for Christian Living, covering five to ten courses, and usual- 
ly running for six weeks. Courses of the School held during 
the spring of 1945 ranged from peace proposals to play- 
writing. Exrolment runs as high as 500. 


There is something for everyone 


Wednesday night is church night. At 6:00 some 200 
members gather in Social Hall for supper. Devotions at 
7:00 replace the former prayer meeting. This year at devo- 
tions Dr. Rustin has taken up individually the books of the 
Bible in the order in which they were written, discussing 
background, message for the people of its day, and applica- 
tion to present-day life. At 8:00 come the organizational 
meetings—the Board of Stewards, committees, some of the 
two dozen circles of the Women’s Society of Christian 
Service. 

The activities, all strung along the one central thread that 
Christianity includes radiant living, smiles, good fellowship, 
joy, and friendship, are of such multiplicity that one could 
continue indefinitely cataloguing them. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Teaching through 
activities 
A method usable in several departments 


By Jean Louise Smith* 


HE INTERMEDIATES at the Westminster Presbyterian 

Church in Minneapolis, Minnesota, were an active 
bunch. They were always wanting to “do something.” It 
occurred to the superintendent, therefore, that it might be 
a good idea to vary the usual departmental pattern of 
worship, discussion and occasional activities, and to build 
an entire year’s work on several activities or interests. 

Her first move was to find someone who would be able 
to supervise the activities, since she, wisely enough, realized 
that she would not be able to serve in the dual role of 
superintendent and supervisor. Such a person was found in a 
woman who had some knowledge of art, interest in informal 
dramatics and creative writing, and had, moreover, an idea 
of how to use these arts as a part of teaching techniques. 


The department gets organized 


The supervisor and superintendent then worked out the 
plan for departmental organization with the teachers. The 
subject of the curriculum had already been prescribed. It 
was to be the history and development of worship. It was 
decided to have the study done through activity in groups 
instead of in the usual classes, and to let each young person 
choose the group to which he wanted to belong. The groups 
were as follows: dramatics, art, creative writing and dis- 
cussion. The discussion group was added after it was 
realized that there would undoubtedly be a number of 
intermediates whose interests and talents would not draw 
them into any of the other three groups. Each teacher then 
chose which group she wanted to lead, and fortunately, 
there was no difficulty in that direction since each had an 
interest she wished to follow. It was stressed that the teacher 
need not be an expert in the field she chose. Rather, she 
could lead the group to discover ways of working things 
out, share with the pupils in a cooperative investigation and 
not bring too many ready made ideas to her work. 

All agreed to keep the curriculum firmly in mind. The 
pupils were to learn about the history and development of 
worship through each activity group and quite frequently, 
it was realized, discussion would become part of the activity. 

The children were enthusiastic from the start. The 
dramatics and art groups drew the largest numbers. It was 
soon apparent that the writing group would be small and 
not particularly creative, so those children decided to go 
into other groups, and, in addition, use their writing inter- 
ests to help the worship committee by writing prayers, 
litanies and an occasional story. They also helped the 
dramatic group write up the dramatic episodes which they 
had produced and wished to put down in writing for 
permanent record. 


*Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Drama group works on episodes 

The dramatic group began with a discussion of how man 
first worshiped. They talked about the Jews and how they 
early set up altars for worship, then made the tent taber- 
nacle, and finally built the Temple in the time of Solomon. 
Each of these stages in development was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and then dramatized informally. As the study pro- 
gressed, New Testament worship was discussed. The scene 
chosen for dramatization was the incident where the early 
church at Jerusalem is described as a cooperative com- 
munity enterprise. Then came the persecutions, with the 
worship in the catacombs. Following the freedom to wor- 
ship which Constantine brought to the Christians, the group 
became interested in the ideas that gave rise to the building 
of great cathedrals, and then the changes that came with 
the Protestant Reformation. 

The history and development of their own denomination 
with special emphasis on worship was discussed, and finally, 
the worship in their own church was studied with attention 
to the parts of the worship that had come down from the 
past. The group dramatized a scene which they felt was 
typical of each period. When they, were about half way 
through the year they decided they should write down these 
dramatic episodes so that they would be able to give them 
as a unit, showing the development of worship. 


Art group specializes on symbols 

The art group, as part of their discussion of worship, 
decided to make a series of cards 12” x 12” with a Christian 
symbol on each card. This involved considerable pre- 
liminary discussion and study of the origin of Christian 
symbols and the group also studied the backgrounds of 
worship from which these symbols had come. The symbols 
were done in india ink on the white cards and on the back 
of each card the explanation of the symbol was written. The 
cards were then used as flash cards with the whole depart- 
ment, which soon came to know all the symbols. 

The art group also made a number of charts and posters 
showing the development of the church and its worship. 
Because none of the pupils showed a marked interest or 
talent in creative art, they chose to confine themselves to the 
symbol cards, posters and charts, rather than attempt any- 
thing requiring too much artistic ability. In this way every- 
one with even a slight interest in art was able to contribute 
something. 

The learning process was constantly present in the art 
group. Quite often they would stop and discuss the back- 
ground of their work so as to be sure that the historical 
setting was understood. The large chart showing the devel- 
opment of the Christian church was particularly helpful in 
illustrating the relationship of one branch of the church to 
another. 

Although the making of the symbols and charts took 
several months, the group felt that they had benefited greatly 
by the study of the symbols and charts. They were able to 
broaden their investigations further through the frequent 
visits into their church sanctuary and trips to other churches 
where they saw how the various symbols were actually used 
in modern churches. This also led to considerable discus- 
sion about the Christian church and its worship. The 
symbol cards were presented to the church library so that 
others in the church school might enjoy them. 


All share their learnings 
An important part of this procedure of teaching through 
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activities was the constant sharing of experiences. Every 
other Sunday a twenty minute assembly period was held. 
during which each group shared with the others the progress 
which had been made so far. Sometimes this took the 
nature of a report and other times it was a dramatization 
or showing of the flash cards or charts. 


Besides the art and drama groups there was the discussion 
group. There was nothing uninteresting about their work! 
In addition to discussion and class work they made visits 
to other types of churches to observe the worship. They 
wanted to see at first hand how their Jewish and Catholic 
friends worshiped. They also visited a Friends’ service. 
Then there was much to discover about the worship in their 
own church and it was with real eagerness that they shared 
their experiences and information with the others. 


Music became another activity in which all participated. 
Very early in the year the department expressed a desire to 
form a choir. An excellent choir leader was secured and 
the children came nearly an hour early so as to have the 
choir practice which gave them the opportunity to sing in 
the church service twice during the year. Eight members of 


the choir also sang each Sunday in the departmental wor- 
ship, leading in the singing of responses and hymns. The 
eight were changed often enough so that every choir mem- 
ber had a chance to take part in the service before the year 
was over. 

The enthusiasm of the department and the results of 
their activity groups prompted a desire to share the work 
with their parents. An “Open House” was planned for a 
Sunday afternoon and a program was given by the depart- 
ment, using something from each group. The theme was the 
growth of worship, and the story was told by the use of 
dramatic episodes, the use of the symbol flash cards and 
charts, round table discussion, choir and worship. A smooth 
and flowing story was made from this material and a 
leader provided the continuity. 

This type of teaching could be used from the junior 
department on up and could be adapted to almost any 
subject matter. It is not suggested that teaching through 
activities be used as the only-way of teaching. Rather it is 
suggested that it is an excellent means of varying the work 
of a department and can be used either in whole or in part 
as is here described. 


Questions about weekday schools 


Third in a series of articles discussing the pros and 


cons of basic questions in the organization and 


administration of weekday schools of religion. 


3.Use churches or 
school buildings? 


By Paul W. Seagers* 


HE QUESTION as to whether it is better to hold week- 

day classes in religion in public school class rooms or 
in church buildings does not apply, of course, in all cases. 
In several states there is no provision in the law that allows 
religious teaching in the schools. Granted that it is per- 
missible, let us first set up some standards for housing 
the program and see how far both churches and school- 
rooms fall short of these standards. 


Housing standards 


1. Can the program be easily supervised? The director, 
the committee on supervision, or the ministers in charge 
of supervision naturally want to be present for as much of 
the time as possible while the classes are going on. Are 
these classes held in buildings which are close enough to 


*A Director of the New York State Council of Churches, Chairman 
of the New York State Weekday Religious Education Committee, 
and Supervising Principal of the Cato-Meridian Central School. 
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each other so that valuable time will not be lost going from 
one to the other? Naturally the problem of supervision 
would be easiest in a consolidated school. The next easier 
way is to have all the pupils of one grade go to a central 
church in each community, rather than to send all grades to 
all churches. This system will also facilitate the distribution 
of supplies and materials. 

2. How far do the children have to go? If the classes 
are taught in public school rooms, the children are where 
you want them at the time you want them and no time is 
wasted walking several blocks to the churches. Hf the 
classes are held on released time the public school can 
insist on the pupil’s attending them or remaining in school, 
and on prompt and regular attendance in the classes. Of 
course if the religious education classes are held after 
school the public school has no responsibility for the pupils 
after they leave the school ground. Thus it is more difficult 
to insist on good attendance, especially if the distance to 
the church is great and the pupils are not supervised on the 
way. The weather and impromptu games may affect the 
attendance to a great extent. 

3. Are there facilities for worship? The very nature of 
weekday religious education requires worship as well as 
teaching. In public schools portable worship centers can 
be used, while in churches either the portable or permanent 
worship centers are available. The worship atmosphere 
depends upon so many factors that no general conclusions 
can be drawn here. 
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4. Are there toilet facilities, sufficient in. number, type 
and convenience? By law there must be in public schools. 
Probably most of the new churches meet this problem satis- 
factorily ; however many of the older churches do not. 

5. Are the rooms well heated? Schools are usually well 
heated. On the other hand, churches are mainly heated just 
before they are put into use, and if the walls are not thor- 
oughly heated a person will receive a draft sensation. This 
is due to the radiation of heat from the body to cold walls 
and surfaces without replacing that heat loss by artificial 
means and takes place regardless of the temperature of the 
air in a church room from a newly built fire. It is advisable 
to make sure that the walls of all church school rooms are 
thoroughly heated before class time. We experience this 
same draft sensation in public schools on Monday mornings 
if the buildings are allowed to cool off too much over the 
weekend. 

6. Are the rooms well ventilated (10 to 30 cubic feet of 
fresh air per person per minute)? This means either win- 
dow or mechanical ventilation. Schools must meet these 
standards; church rooms should, if they wish to do away 
with the uncomfortable effects of stale air loaded with 
body odors. 

7. Will the natural and artificial illumination furnish 15 
(or even 10) to 30 foot candles of light at desk height? 
Public schools must have window surface in each room 
equal to 20 to 25 per cent of the floor area. Church rooms 
usually fall far short of this. However, by the proper 
installation of lighting and the proper painting of walls and 
ceilings, church rooms can meet these standards. 

8. Are the pupils furnished with movable tables and 
chairs of the proper shape and size? Many of the older 
schools do not meet this standard but the newer ones do. 
This is probably true of the newer churches. A chair is the 
right height if a pupil, when sitting with his feet on the floor, 
can just slide his hand under his leg, above the knee, and 
touch the seat of the chair and back of his leg at the same 
time. The table or desk is the right height if, when sitting 
in a proper sized chair and leaning forward ten to fifteen 
degrees, his elbows just graze the top of the table. These 
chairs and tables must be arranged so that there will be 
neither a shadow on the pupil’s work nor a glare in his face 
at any time. 

9. Are there blackboards and bulletin board space? Most 
schools meet this standard and many churches are purchas- 
ing movable blackboards and installing bulletin boards. 

10. Are there convenient sinks for art work and storage 
rooms for supplies? No doubt only the new schools as well 
as the new churches have these facilities. 

ll. Are there library and public display facilities? A\l- 
though these are more natural for public schools there is 
no good reason for not having them in church rooms. 

12. Are the over all facilities conducive to a good learn- 
ing situation? Any good public school supervisor, principal 
or superintendent can answer this question for you. Why 
not ask one to evaluate your rooms for you? Remember, 
pupils are going to judge our weekday religious education 
schools in terms of our public schools, so we must approach 
good public school standards in trained teachers, curricu- 
lum and school housing if our program is to be succesful. 


Other considerations 
Frequently in public schools it is possible to build the 
religious education schedule right into the school schedule 
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much as the art or music schedule isé oy this "Bude a 
possible to use a religious education teagher RALLY, possibly J 
for several days a vee instead of justthe last hour, efthe” 
day. Thus you may be ble to hire fewer and better trained 
teachers. When these go into the classroom at scheduled 
hours, much as the special teachers do, the pupil gains the 
attitude that religion is not just something found at the 
church and used only on Sundays, but is an integral part 
of his education. 

On the other hand, teaching religious education in public 
schools is very dangerous under certain conditions. The 
Board of Education is elected to run the public schools and 
must have final authority and control within the framework 
set by law and state regulations. There must not be any 
dual control or divided authority. If religious education 
should be taught in public schools we must find the answer 
to many troublesome questions. What are the conditions 
under which a religious group may be allowed in the 
schools? It is almost impossible to run a good school 
system for long if very many different groups insist on 
teaching religion in that system. Yet if all the churches in 
a community can get together and agree on a unified teach- 
ing program, or even on two programs such as Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, it could easily become an important 
part of the public school program. This I know, for I have 
had this in my own school system for the past five years, 
thanks to excellent teachers and a carefully constructed 
curriculum. The problem of teachers, too, is important. 
Religious education teachers must be on the job on time, 
every time, the same as other teachers. If they fail even 
infrequently, it upsets the whole schedule and many un- 
pleasant things can happen. 

Thus we find no one answer as to where religious educa- 
tion classes should be held. We must set up certain standards 
and evaluate each individual situation in terms of those 
standards. We do know that when conditions (law, religious 
groupings, facilities, etc.) are favorable, excellent results 
can be obtained in our public schools. Likewise some very 
fine programs are carried on in church school rooms. 


A City Church Meets a Challenge 
(Continued from page 4) 


But needles are not lost in this giant haystack. Every one 
of the 4000 members is accounted for by the church visita- 
tion council, which has divided the city and its suburbs into 
25 zones, each with a chairman under whose supervision a 
corps of workers keeps in continuous touch with members 
living in that section. The council sponsors two or more 
visits at the home of all members each year. One visit is to 
acquaint people with the work of the church and to locate 
changes of addresses, new transfers, and the like. The other 
visit is to secure pledges for financial support. 

Finance, by the way, is not a headache at Mount Vernon 
Place. Dr. Rustin and the other leaders have found that 
the church does not need to worry about money or backing, 
provided it always promotes a program really vital in the 
life of the community. 

From Richard in the choir to the university professor on 
the board—all have a part in giving to and gaining from 
the pulsing activity of this church which serves “where cross 
the crowded ways of life.” 


You can fell 
stories 


To camp, playground, and 
neighborhood groups 


By Bernice H. Robbins* 


HIS SUMMER a large number of church camps will 

be held for children, young people, and adults from 
the junior age up. These will tax all available leadership. 
There will also be playground and neighborhood groups 
under park auspices, as well as vacation schools and many 
other groups. All of these need story tellers and there are 
not enough professionally trained ones to go around. Even 
if you have not had much experience outside of local 
church class or departmental teaching, you may be one of 
those volunteers who can make a fine contribution by tell- 
ing stories to one or more of these groups. 


When the papers and magazines are full of real-life nar-- 


ratives more sensational than the wildest imaginations of 
fiction writers, it might seem that story telling of the tradi- 
tional type might be dispensed with for the duration. This, 
however, is not true. In this time of confusion we need as 
never before stories which show the underlying order and 
justice in the universe, which cut through the complexities 
of everyday living to present a simple, logical plot, stories 
which, forgetting violence, make clear again simple ideals 
and goodness, which make us break into healing laughter. 


When to tell them 


Usually a special period will be set aside for the story- 
teller, but sometimes unexpected situations will call for 
stories at other times, or will change the ones that had been 
planned. Once when a story-teller shared the evening meal 
with a group of girls at a summer conference, the conversa- 
tion turned to the story-telling program announced for the 
social hour to follow. The wind was blowing lustily, the 
rain was coming down in torrents. A girl looked hopefully 
at the story-teller. “Do you know any good spooky stories?” 
she asked. When the evening’s fun was over, it was found 
that two tents were leaking badly, and the occupants had 
to be housed in the hut for the night. As the room was 
darkened, the flickering firelight revealed a head rising 
from a pillow and a voice asked, “May we have a bedtime 
story?” Who could resist that? 

Telling stories to adults is a little different from telling 
them to children, but quite as rewarding. Groups are likely 
to be smaller, with fewer differences in age range and in- 
terests, and generally meeting indoors. Adults are sur- 
prisingly responsive, and very appreciative. You will find 
that some stories originally written for children are equally 
acceptable to adults. You will find, too, that in adult 
groups, especially those made up of young parents, stories 
about children and their behavior, or stories which parents 
may tell to their children, are particularly well received. 

Given the occasion for telling stories, you will be con- 
cerned about how to select stories, how to prepare, and 
how to tell them. A few well-defined rules are offered by 
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story-tellers of long and varied experience. You may with 
profit make them your own. 


How to pick them 


No one source will give you over-all directions for story- 
telling. You will find a little here and a little there on 
which to build your preparation. You must first under- 
stand what a story is, and the best treatment of this subject 
is to be found in Stories and Story-Telling in Moral and 
Religious Education, by E. P. St. John. His chapter en- 
titled, “What a story really is,” covers the situation per- 
fectly. Absorb this, and remember the brief but adequate 
statement that a story has a hero, action, a plot, and 
a solution. 

Never choose a story, even though it is highly recom- 
mended, unless it makes a direct appeal to you. If you really 
like a story, but find that it does not “go over’ on the first 
time or two you tell it, make sure the difficulty does not 
lie somewhere else than in the-story itself. 

Very young children like rhymes, jingles, and cumulative 
tales; children from three to six like fables, fairy tales, and 
stories about familiar things. Choose stories of achieve- 
ment for boys and girls from six to nine. Biographical 
stories, romances, and tales of chivalry appeal to the nine- 
to-twelve-year olds. Adolescents respond to egoistic tales 
of romance, heroism, and adventure. Later youth, seven- 
teen to twenty-one, will welcome stories of altruism, love 
and vocation. Adults appreciate stories which provide re- 
laxation, encouragement, and inspiration. 

Choose stories appropriate to the occasion, and pertinent 
because of some outstanding current event, seasonal, or 
other special topic. Take into account, always, the intelli- 
gence, experience, and environment of your audience. A 
story-teller facing a group of women who suffered from 
chronic mental illness, chose stories which were restful in 
effect. She told Raymond Alden’s “The Palace That Was 
Built by Music.” One of the women, who had been a mu- 
sician, commented appreciatively, “That was a classic.” 

A few books, old and new, contain much helpful infor- 
mation for story-tellers interested in camp, playground, 
and neighborhood groups. One of these is Story Telling 
to Live Wire Boys, by George T. Miller. It contains perti- 
nent chapters on such topics as: The kind of stories that 
appeal to boys; Selecting stories for a particular group or 
occasion, and arranging the listeners. 

Another old book which will bear re-reading is Mildred 
Forbe’s Good Citizenship Through Story-Telling, with its 
chapters on Story-telling for Americanization, The adult 
and the story-teller, and the social worker and the story. 
The Story Teller and His Pack, by Clifford Nowlin, is ad- 
dressed to parents, public school teachers, scout masters, 
campfire guardians, and sponsors of high school clubs. It 
contains ancient and modern fables, parables and allegories, 
myths, fairy-tales; household tales, epic tales, biographical 
tales, modern animal tales, and the short story. Forbush’s 
Manual of Stories contains a chapter on story-telling in — 
libraries, on playgrounds, and in boys’ clubs. Excellent 
story-telling material appears in a little book of more 
recent date, Campfire Tonight! by Richard Hurley. 


How to prepare and tell them 


Having selected an appropriate story, the next step is to 
prepare it for telling. You may find it advisable to change 
the title. A story entitled “Choosing Right,” for instance, 
will arouse more interest when titled, “Mollycoddle.” You 
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may have to change the opening. For capturing attention 
in a camp group, here is a good beginning for a story: 
“Connie was a coward. She was afraid of everything.” 
You may have to cut or expand the story; “The Other Wise 
Man” is a splendid story for older boys, but requires care- 
ful cutting. And you may have to change from indirect 
to direct discourse, to eliminate unnecessary characters, or 
reduce the number of incidents. 

A less common method of adapting a story is to change 
it from idealistic to realistic. A story-teller stumbled upon 
the method out of experience with Alden’s “Hunt for the 
Beautiful.” The story’s original form was acceptable 
enough to fifth and sixth grade public school pupils. But 
one day a fifth grade class gave a party at which their 
mothers were guests. They particularly requested this 
story, but the story-teller was conscious of the disapproving 
frowns of a very matter-of-fact mother. She decided hence- 
forth to have the old priest talk to Carl, instead of the 
beautiful angel from the stained glass window. 

Stories should not be memorized, except for exact quota- 
tions from the classics, or rhythmic phrases which are a 
distinct feature of the story. In “The Boy Who Hated 
Trees,” Longfellow’s lines, “Give me your bark, O Birch 
Tree. ..” should be given as in the original. The story of 
“The Forty Wrestlers” is memorable because of the repeti- 
tion of the familiar chant which echoes across the frozen 
lake, “Forty wrestlers, wrestling for Thee. . .” 

Appreciate the story, prepare it carefully for telling, 
become thoroughly familiar with it, and tell it over and 
over until it becomes your own. A few well-chosen and 
well prepared stories told often are better than a great 
many if ill-chosen, only half prepared, and poorly told. 

Until you have become proficient, confine your story- 
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Camp situations provide 
fine opportunities for 
story telling. 


Harold L. Phillips 


telling efforts to small groups, avoiding as much as possible 
too wide an age range in your audiences, and seating your 
group in a place where they will be comfortable and quiet. 

One day a young and inexperienced story-teller faced an 
audience on a playground close to the main street of a busy 
little town. The children ranged in age from babes in arms 
to boys in their teens. No sooner had the story-telling 
begun that a lively scuffle took place in a neighboring yard. 
Cries and angry words issued from the throats of the two 
young combatants who were in full view of the assembled 
children. Bus loads of people passed by on their way to 
and from boat races being held on a nearby lake. No 
story-teller, however skillful, could have competed with the 
outside distractions that day. 

Especially when telling stories out-of-doors, there are 
many unpredictable elements which may make or mar the 
occasion. A little experience will teach you what to expect. 
Every time you tell stories you will learn more about how 
to do it next time, and with each telling will come increased 
confidence. As you talk, forget yourself and your listeners, 
and become absorbed in the story. Allow no mannerism 
or gesture of yours to detract from the story. Do not inter- 
rupt yourself, or allow yourself to be interrupted by others 
during the story-telling hour. 

You can tell stories to camp, playground, and neighbor- 
hood groups if you will try to discover what makes story- 
telling acceptable in these situations. It will mean obser- 
vation of other story-tellers in action, practice “on your 
own,” and the correction of mistakes due to inexperience. 
Appraisal of your own efforts will often teach you more than 
you will learn from books. To become at home in story- 
telling before such groups will be to find lasting enjoyment 
in the pleasure you can bring to young and old. 


a) 


Religious 


Education Week 


Denominational plans for local church observance 


ELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK, Sep- 

tember 30—October 7, has as its theme 
for the fifteenth annual observance, “Char- 
acter for a Free World.” Most of the boards 
of Christian education of the denominations 
in the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation provide guidance for their own 
churches. This guidance includes a new 
bulletin, “Religious Education Week,” which 
is being published for the denominations by 
the International Council. 

Plans and suggestions for a number of de- 
nominational boards are given in sum- 
marized form: : 

AucustTaANA LUTHERAN SYNOD 

September 2-October 7—Parish Education 
Month. 

Rally Day. 

Materials: Board of Education and _ Lit- 
erature, 415 Harvard Street, S. E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 

CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 

September 30—Promotion Day. 

Sermon on Christian Education. 

Emphasis through the week — Workers’ 
Conference. Discussion of religious edu- 
cation goals and plans. Home visitation 
—sharing information on program for 
the coming year, distributing guidance 
literature for the home and soliciting 
home and church cooperation. 

October 7—Installation of teachers and of- 
ficers at the morning service. Offering 
for the Board of Christian Education. 
World Communion Sunday. 

Materials: Board of Christian Education, 
22 S. State, Elgin, Illinois. 

CuHuRCcH OF Gop 

Initiation of year’s educational program. 

Emphasis—“Dedication.” 

CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Common observance on local church and 
community basis as suggested in Inter- 
national Council bulletins. 

Emphases: Rally Day, September 30 — 
Parish visitation by teachers, Workers’ 
Conference, closing with staff dedication, 
afternoon of September 30. 

Study by the teaching force of the basic 
manuals: 

Christian Education in Our Church 

Nursery Children in the Church 

Primary Children in the Church 

Junior High School Boys and Girls in 
the Church. 

Order from: Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Massachusetts; 19 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, I]linois. 

DiscIPLES OF CHRIST 

Observance combined with Church Pro- 
gram Planning Week and two-month period 
of recruitment. 

Theme: “With Christ We Build Anew” 

Emphases: “Season of Recruitment” Sep- 
tember and October. 

1. Recruitment of teachers. 
2. Recruitment of church 
tendants. 
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3. Recruitment of church members. 

Recognition and dedication of church 
school teachers and officers. 

World Communion Sunday. 

Materials: United Christian Missionary 
Society, Division of Christian Educa- 
tion, Church Program Planning Com- 
mittee, 222 Downey Ave., Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana. 


EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
September 30—Promotion Sunday. 
October 7—Rally Sunday. 
Materials: Board of Christian Education, 
1900 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 


Tue MetHopist CHurcH 
Theme: “Better Teaching—More Persons 
in the Church School” 
Emphases: ; 

First—to determine and set definite 
goals for increasing enrollment and 
attendance in the church school. 

Second—to reach the people of the com- 
munity through visiting in the homes. 

Third—to make plans for strengthening 
and improving the church school 
through better teaching. 

Sunday—Rally Day, Promotion of pupils. 

Rally Day program or sermon on Chris- 
tian Education. Retreat for persons 
who will serve in “Home Visitation; 
preparation for visiting.” 

Every day—Home visitation; book displays. 
Monday—Fellowship dinner; workers’ 
conference. 
Wednesday—Parent-Teacher Meeting, fol- 
lowed by prayer service. 
Thursday—Meeting of Fellowship of Study. 
Reception in honor of church school 
teachers. 
Friday—Interdenominational 
church school teachers. 
Saturday—Family-at-home Night. 
Sunday—Sunday school: Interpretation of 
Communion. 
Church: Sermon. 
Installation of Teachers and Officers 
Observance of World Communion 
Sunday. 
Materials: Board of Education, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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Moravian CHURCH 

General observance. 

Materials: Christian Education Board, 
Northern Province, 418 Third Ave., 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

' Southern Province, 500 S. Church St., 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


NatrionaL Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. 

September 30—Promotion Day in Church 
Schools. 

Activities for the week: Sermon on Chris- 
tian education, Church workers’ con- 
ferences, Church night, Community 
night, Missions and Education Night, 
Youth Conference, Visitation, Dedica- 
tion of Christian Education Leaders. 


October 7—World-Wide Communion Sun- 
day. 

Materials: Department of Christian Edu- 
cation, Sunday School Publishing Board, 
Fourth Ave. and Cedar St., Nashville 3, 
Tennessee. 

NorTHERN Baptist CHURCHES 
Sunday—Rally Day and Promotion. 
Monday—Workers’ Conference. 
Tuesday—“Family-at-home Night.” 
Wednesday—“Family - at- Church Night” 

(Prayer Meeting.) 

Thursday—“Community-for-Christ” Night, 

Friday—“Youth at Church” Night. 

Saturday—Visitation Day. 

Sunday—World Communion Day. 
Dedication of Church Workers. 

Materials: “Program Suggestions for 
Christian Education Week,” The Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania.. 

PRESBYTERIAN CuurcnH, U. S. 
Sunday—Promotion Day. Launching Fourth 
Year of Advance, “The Community.” 

Young People’s Night. 

Monday-Tuesday—Every Home Visitation 
—invitation to World-Wide Communion. 

Wednesday—Prayer Meeting. 

Thursday—Church-Night-at-Home. 

Friday—Family-Night-at-Home. 

Sunday—Rally Day and World-Wide Com- 
munion. 

Materials: Fourth Year Manual for United 
Religious Education Advance, Presby- 
terian Bldg., Richmond 9, Virginia. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHuRCH, U.S.A. 

September 30—Rally Day Sunday. 

Activities: Planning Conference; Family 
Night at Home; Dedication Service, 
Church School Workers; Youth Rally; 
Inter - Church Community Programs. 
Week nights follow suggested calendar. 

October 7—World-Wide Communion Sun- 
day. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 
Observance built around denominational 

emphases. 

Rally Day. 

Materials: Board of Education, Reformed 
Church in America, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10; Ni. 

SeventH Day Baptists 
Rally Day. 

World-Wide Communion. 

Materials: Board of Christian Education, 
Alfred, N. Y. 

UnitED BRETHREN IN CHRIST 
Sunday—Rally Day. 

Monday—Workers’ Conference. 

Tuesday—Family “At Home” Night. 

Wedesday—Church Night Meeting, Sun- 
day School in charge. 

Thursday—Community Interdenomination- 
al Meeting. 

Friday—Youth Night. 

Sunday—Promotion and Consecration in 
connection with World-Wide Communion 

Materials: Board of Christian Education, 
1442 U. B. Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Unitep CHuRCH OF CANADA 
Sunday—Rally Day in Church School. 
Monday—Young People’s Rally Night. 
Tuesday—Group Meetings— Boys’ and 

Girls’ Work, Weekly Religious Educa- 
tion, to prepare for “Crusade” emphasis. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Worship Programs 


September 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Our Own Service of 


V orship 


For the Leader 


These September Sundays, usually the first 
in the new church school year, are vastly im- 
portant. They set the tone for the whole 
year’s experience. 

The responsibility of sharing the worship 
of small children should be accepted only 
with a high sense of personal dedication to 
a supremely important task. Genuine experi- 
ences of worship, in which children grow in 
a sense of God’s reality and nearness, rarely 
just happen. They come as a result of hours 
of prayerful planning by the leader, of pa- 
tient learning from failures, of persistent 
analysis and evaluation of efforts, of personal 
growth in spiritual sensitivity. 

These satisfying experiences come also as 
the result of careful training of the children 

‘in the meaning, practice and leadership of 
worship. Whenever possible, time should be 
set aside for this training in worship in addi- 
tion to the time given to the “service.” 

In these periods of preparation the children 
may discuss, “What does it mean to wor- 
ship?” “What are some of the things we re- 
member when we have our service?” “How 
can we make our services more lovely?” 

Children given the responsibility of leading 
the services, of reading or reciting Bible 
verses or poems, or of taking any individual 
part in the services should be helped to feel 
the importance of what they are doing and 
should be carefully trained so that they carry 
their part with dignity and reverence. 

Where it is not possible to plan for the 
extra time for these periods of preparation 
it may seem best to omit the service for sey- 
eral Sundays and to use the time for prepara- 
tion, having a planned service every few 
weeks. It is true, of course, that moments of 
worship will frequently occur in the prepara- 
tory periods, even though they are planned 
largely as learning periods, rather than as 
experiences of worship. 


September 2 
The Call to Worship 


TEACHER’s PREPARATION: 


In order that the children may have a part 
in planning and developing a center of wor- 
ship it is suggested that no center be ar- 
ranged for the first two Sundays. 

The leader will need to secure a triangle 
to use as a church bell. It may be well to pre- 
pare copies of the prayer suggested for “Mo- 
ment of Silent Prayer” so that each child 
may take one home to memorize. 

Be sure a blackboard is in readiness, or 
have several large sheets of newsprint thumb- 
tacked to a board to use as a substitute. 


PreLupE: “Chimes”* 


CONVERSATION : 

“Those of you who have been in-the de- 
partment before remember that each Sunday 
we have a quiet time here that we call our 
‘service of worship.’ What do we mean ay 
that? What is a ‘service of worship’?” . 
Responses from the children may be, “Ty 
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church,” or they may answer in terms of what 
we do, “It’s when we sing songs, and pray, 
and listen to stories.” 

Pictures of people at worship, previously 
selected from the picture file, may stimulate 
the children’s thinking. 

The teacher may ask “Why do we have this 
quiet time of worship?” One group gave 
these answers: “To think about God.” “To 
learn about Jesus,” “To learn to be good.” 
The teacher of this group asked, “Why do 
people think it important for us to learn 
about Jesus?” One child said, “Because he 
was good,” and another, “Because he helped 
people.” A third grade pupil said, “It’s so 
we can learn to do the things he did and the 
things he taught people to do.” 

After a little conversation the leader may 
suggest: “Perhaps we could put down some of 
these “Thoughts about Worship” and read 
them aloud together each week to remind us 
of the reason for our coming together. How 
could we start it?” . . 

If the children are Siow in responding the 
leader may suggest, “We might begin by say- 
ing, ‘This is the time .. .” What shall we say 
next?” Something like the following may 
develop: 

This is the time 

When we sit quietly 

To think about God, 

And to feel him near us; 

And to listen to stories of Jesus 

So that we mav learn 

To do the things he did, 

And the things he taucht people to do. 


The leader may print the children’s 
“Thoughts” on the blackboard, altering them 
at the sucgzestion of the group. 

Have the children read the “Thoughts” in 
unison, keeping their voices soft and trying 
to keep together. It may help if the leader 
says, “Reading together is a little like sing- 
ing. It takes practice to do it really well.” 
Srory-TALk: The leader may talk about ways 

in which people are called to worship, 

using the facts and pictures in Come Every- 
one and Worship, by Armilda B. Keiser, 

Chapter II. 


PLANNING TO HAvE A CuurcH BELL: 

“Perhaps you would like to have a church 
bell to call us together when it is time for 
our service of worship here.” Bring out a 
triangle and let one or two children strike it 
while the others listen. 

“Church bells ring slowly. Listen to the 
music and see just when the bell sounds.” 

The pianist may play “Chimes’* while the 
leader strikes the triangle on the first and 
third beat of each measure. Let several chil- 
dren take turns in playing the triangle. Se- 
lect one to play it next week. 
LearniInc A Sone Asout CHurcH BELLS: 

“Those of you who were here last year may 
remember a song about church bells that we 
used to sing.” 

(Remember that the new first grade chil- 
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dren will need help in learning the songs 
that are familiar to the older children.) 


CHURCH BELLS” 
(Tune No. 33 in Primary Music and Worship) 
Why do church bells peal today, 
Calling us from work and play? 


Long ago and far away, 

Jesus lived, and every day, 

Helped and comforted and taught 
Loving in each act and thought. 
And the people crowding near, 
Heard his words so full of cheer, 
Spread his message of good will, 
In our hearts it’s living still. 


Therefore church bells peal today, 
Calling us from work and play, 
Calling us to sing and pray. 

Pranninc A Moment oF Quiet PRAYER: 


“How many of you have gone to a regular 
church service?” . “When people come 
into the church what is happening?” : 
Mention may be made of the organ music, 
friendly ushers, etc. 

“What do the grown people do as soon as 
they sit down?” ... Some of the children 
will have noticed the custom of the bowed 
head and will know that people are praying. 

“T wonder what they pray about?” . . 
Probably the children will say they are thank- 
ing God. The leader will accept the chil- 
dren’s suggestions and may add, “Sometimes 
they are asking God to help them feel close 
to him and to help them understand just 
what kind of people he wants them to be and 
just what he wants them to do. 

“Perhaps you would like to start your serv- 
ice here in the way grown people do. When 
the church bell calls us and we come here 
for our quiet time, each one of us may bow 
his head and say a little prayer. It need not 
always be the same prayer. Each one may de- 
cide for himself just what his prayer shall be, 
but here is one that some of you may like to 
learn and use at that time. You could use it 
when you go to the regular church service too. 

“This is our church, 
And thou art with us here. 
Help us, Father God, 
To feel thee always near. Amen.” 


September 9 
Our Worship Center 


PRELUDE AND CALL To Worsuire: “Chimes”! 
with the triangle played by a previously 
appointed child. 


MomeENT oF SILENT PRAYER 


Hymn: “Church Bells” 
“THoucHts ABouT WorsHIP,” read in uni- 
son, as developed in last week’s period. 


PLANNING A CENTER OF WORSHIP: 


“When people plan a place for worship 
they usually try to make it as lovely as they 
can and they arrange in it things that will 
remind them of the reason they have come. 
I have been wondering if we might plan to- 
gether how to make our place of worship 
lovely.” 

If there are several possibilities in the ar- 
rangement of the chairs (in different parts 
of the room, for instance) the children will 
probably discover them and choose the one 
which seems best. If local arrangements are 
less flexible, the planning of the children may 
be limited to “What shall we have in front 
of us at this time?” . . . Suggestions for 
pictures, flowers, an open Bible, may come 
from the children. 

The teacher may suggest an activity in this 
way. “I have heard of a group of boys and 
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THEME: 


girls who did this.” (Developed panels for 
a worship screen; or made an altar cloth; or 
illuminated a selected Bible verse.) 
Occasionally a child may suggest lighted 
candles. If candles are to be used, some 
significance should be suggested so that the 
ceremony is meaningful to the children. The 
following procedure may be helpful. 


Story: 


THE SABBATH LAMP 


When Jesus was a boy in Nazareth, every 
Friday evening each family gathered together 
in its own home just at sundown. Then the 
mother brought a special little lamp that was 
not used at any other time. This lamp looked 
like a little pitcher. There was oil in the 
lamp and a wick that made a small golden 
flame like a candle. 

When the mother lighted the lamp all the 
family bowed their heads while she said a 
prayer. Then the lamp was placed in a little 
niche in the wall and there it burned all 
through the night, and all the next day, until 
the Sabbath was ended. 

Sometimes little boys and girls asked big 
brothers and sisters, “Why do we light the 
Sabbath lamp?” 

And the bigger children. would explain, 
“We light the lamp to remind us of God. 
Whenever we look at it, the lamp says to us, 
‘God is here. He cares for us always. This 
is a special day for remembering him.’ ” 


AFTER THE STorY: 


“Tf we plan to have candles here in our 
worship center, what would they say to us?” 
Write down the children’s answers. Prob- 
ably they will follow the form suggested in 
the story. Something like this should result: 
“Our candles say to us, 
‘God is here, 
He cares for us always. 
This is our special time 
for thinking about him.’” 

Plan to have candles next week. Suggest 
that when they are lighted the children re- 
peat in nnison, very softly. the meaning as 
developed above. 


September 16 
THEME: Our Offering 
TEACHER’S PREPARATION: 


Have prepared a chart with “Our Offering” 
printed across the top, and collect a number 
of small pictures suggesting the varied pur- 
poses for which the offering is used. If de- 
sired this may he divided into “For Our- 
selves” illustrating local expenses, and “For 
Others” illustrating home and foreign mis- 
sionary contributions. 

Have several verse cards with usable of- 
fering verses from which the children may 
select: Exodus 35:5, I Chronicles 29:14b, 
Matthew 10:8. 

PreLupE: “Chimes” with triangle 
Moment oF SILENT PRAYER 
Hymn: “Church Bells” 


“THOUGHTS OF WorsHiIp” led by a pupil, 
(See program for September 2) 


LIGHTING OF THE CANDLES (hy the leader, 
while pianist plays softly) 

“Our CANDLES” in unison, led by a pupil, 
music continuing. (See program for Sep- 
tember 9.) 

DEVELOPING AN OFFERING SERVICE: 

The leader may refer to the offering serv- 
ice in church. “What does the minister say 
when it is time for the offering?” .. . “What 
happens after the offering has been collect- 
ed?” . . . The teacher may have the Bible 
verses read. Discuss the meaning and let the 
children select one to learn and use for the 
next few Sundays. 

Plan how the offering is to be taken. Ac- 
cept the children’s suggestions. If the offer- 
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class banners. 
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ing is placed in a plate as the children come, 
make plans for having it brought forward 
for dedication at the right time by appointed 
pupils. 

Develop a prayer or learn a song to be 
used after the offering is brought forward. 
Discussinc. THE USES OF THE OFFERING: 

Build up the chart as the various uses of 

the offering are mentioned. 


September 23 


Tueme: A Benediction 

PreLuve: “Chimes”~with triangle 

Moment or SILENT PRAYER 

Hymn: “Church Bells” 

“THoucuts oF WorsHIP” (See program for 


September 2) 
LigHTING OF THE CANDLES (by the leader) 


“Our CanpLes” (See program for Sept. 9) 
Orrerinc SERVICE as developed last Sunday. 
CoMMENT: 


“We have planned how to begin our serv- 
ices. We have planned how to light our 
candles. We have planned how to dedicate 
our offering. Today perhaps we may think 
about how to close our service.” 

The teacher may again refer to the church 
service. “How does the church service end?” 
. . . Usually with a hymn and a benediction. 
The hymn is usually one that expresses the 
wish of the people to be and to do just what 
God would want them to. 

“I have been thinking about a hymn for 
us to use in this way and I have thought of 
two. I wonder which one you will like better. 
Both are prayer hymns in which we talk to 
God.” Have someone sing both selected 
songs to the children. 

Hymns: “Father, We Thank Thee for the 
Night” (stanza 2)* and “Lord, I Want to 
Be a Christian.”? Let the children choose, 
by a show of hands, which one they want 
to use. Learn it at this time. 


LEARNING A BENEDICTION: 


“What is a benediction?” It is a short 
closing prayer, a “good wish” that we may 
continue to feel God near us wherever we go. 

“Here is a benediction that is sometimes 
used in church: ‘And now may the grace’ of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God 
the Father, be with us now and forever more. 
Amen.’ ‘Grace’ means goodness, pleasantness, 
friendliness. ‘May the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with us,’ means may we have 
in our hearts the same loving kindness that 
Jesus had toward everyone he met.” 


Memorize the benediction for use next 
week. 
LEARNING A THREEFOLD AMEN (in any church 
hymnal) 
“What does ‘Amen’ mean?” .. . It may be 


simply interpreted as meaning “This is what 


3 As Children Worship, Pilgrim Press. 
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I really wish.” 
Teach the “Threefold Amen” to be used 
after the benediction. 


September 30 
Tueme: Feeling God Near Us 
PRELUDE: “Chimes” with triangle played by 
a pupil 
Moment oF QuiET PRAYER 
“THoucHts oF Gop” led by a pupil. (See 
program for September 2) 


LicgHTING OF THE CANDLES (by the leader) 
“Our Canpzes,” led by a pupil. (See pro- 
gram for September 9) 
OFFERING SERVICE as developed. 
Story: 
Jesus REMEMBERING Gop’s CARE? 


There was one person who never forgot for 
a moment that God loved him. That was 
Jesus. He was so sure of God’s love for him 
that it made him very happy. He used to go 
away by himself often. Then he could be 
very still. He could think about God. He 
could be very sure he was doing as God 
wished. Being alone with God made Jesus 
very brave. It made him very strong. It 
made him able to do hard things. 

And because Jesus felt so sure of God’s 
love for him, he felt sure too that God loved 
every other person. Jesus felt that God was 
depending on him. He wanted to help God 
take care of people. And how many people 
there were who needed help! They came 
around him in crowds. They followed him 
everywhere he went. Some came alone and 
some brought friends. And Jesus helped 
every one he could. 

He was so strong and well himself that 
sick people felt better when they were near 
him. Frightened people became brave. Un- 
happy people stopped thinking about their 
troubles. Weak people became stronger. 

Through all the little villages people talked 
of Jesus. Those whom he had helped told 
others. When word came that Jesus was 
coming, the street would be crowded with 
waiting people long before he came. 

But no matter how busy he was, no matter 
how the people crowded around him, there 
were times when Jesus would leave them and 
go away by himself. Sometimes very earlv 
in the morning, when his friends were still 
sleeping, Jesus would go out. He would 
climb to the top of some hill and watch the 
sun rise. He would be very still. Then it 
would be easy for him to know that God was 
with him. He could think more clearly what 
God wanted him to do. He could find new 
streneth and new courage for the hard things 
ahead of him. He would come back from the 
hill again to the crowding people, rested and 
strong and ready to help. 

Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian” or 

“Father, We Thank Thee” (second stanza) 
BENEDICTION 
THREEFOLD AMEN 
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THEMB FOR SEPTEMBER: Adventuring with 
the Familiar 


To the Leader 


Because so many churches do not begin 
the fall program until after Labor Day Sun- 
day, the first program for this month follows 
the theme for August. The theme for Sep- 
tember begins with the second Sunday of the 
month, the 9th. 

Please feel free to rearrange the services 
to fit the opening of public school and church 
school. Ideally, the service centering thought 
on the home should come first since it is to 
our homes that we return first from vacations. 
The writer would suggest that the program 
on school life be used the Sunday before the 
opening of public school and the program 
based on the church might well be the first 
Sunday that the church school opens or that 
the department is meeting by itself. 

The hymn book used throughout the serv- 
ices is Hymns for Junior Worship published 
by the Westminster Press. 


September 2 


Catt To WorsHIp: (same as preceding Sun- 
days in August) 
Hymn: “We Sing Our Praise” 


LEADER: 

Through the month of August we have 
been thinking of people who have made the 
world a bit more beautiful because they have 
been in it. There are many, many more such 
people. We do not have time to think of all 
of them, and besides many of them are un- 
known. The people we have thought about 
these past Sundays have done such great 
things that people all over the world have 
come to know about their kindly deeds. They 
have become famous. But there are many 
who have made and many who are now mak- 
ing the world a bit more beautiful in quiet 
ways that few people ever know about. We 
want to think of these unknown people to- 
day. Jesus said that any kindly deed no 
matter how small was helping to build his 
Kingdom of Love. 

Scripture: Matthew 25:35-40. (In verse 37 
substitute “And they asked” for the first 
part of the verse; in verse 40 substitute 
“And Jesus said” for the first part.) 

Hymn: “We Would Bring Our Treasures” 

Story: “A Little Red Purse” in Greatness 
Passing By by Hulda Niebuhr (Scribners) . 
Introduce with something like this: 
Today we have a story of a little boy who 

made the world a bit more beautiful for two 

people. He will never become famous and 
the things he did were very, very simple and 
yet quite hard. 

PRAYER: (by leader) 

Our Father, we thank thee for men and 
women and boys and girls who have made the 
world more beautiful with helpful words or 
deeds of kindness. We thank thee for parents 
and families and friends who help many, 
many times to make things more beautiful 
for us. Help each one of us to appreciate the 
things they do and to remember to make the 
world a bit more beautiful for them too, 
even though it means some sacrifice for us. 
Prayer Response: (sung by group quietly) 


* Executive Director, Beneficent Congregation- 
al Church, Providence, Rhode Island. 
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“Keep Me, Lord” 
OFFERTORY SERVICE 
Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
BENEDICTION: (same as for August 19) 


September 9 


THEME: Adventuring with the Familiar—In 
School 


WorsHip CENTER SUGGESTION: Two or three 
school books used by the children, ar- 
ranged between bookends, a lighted candle, 
pencils and a pen in a holder, or an open 
pencil box, a globe. 


CALL to WORSHIP: 

Leader: O come, let us sing unto the Lord: 
let us make a joyful noise to the rock of 
our salvation. 

Group: O come, let us worship and bow 
down: let us kneel before the Lord our 
maker. 

All: Enter into his gates with thanksgiving ; 
and into his courts with praise. For he is 
our God; and we are his people. 

THEME THOUGHT: (by leader) 

Summer is almost over; school opens in 
a few days. Many of us are back from camp 
or vacation where we have had many new 
experiences and adventures. Some of us have 
been away from our homes and our parents 
for the first time. We have begun to feel 
grown up. As we come back to our homes, 
our schools, our old friends, let’s look for 
adventure in them; let’s look for new and 
thrilling experiences with these old friends 
and our everyday life that is so familiar. As 
we join in singing our first hymn let us think 
of the adventure of school and the new things 
we learn there. 

Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” (first stanza 
only) 

LEADER: 

School and lessons can be one of the most 
thrilling adventures for here is where we find 
out a whole lot of things we have never 
known before. We learn what this world is 
and how God’s rules for it work; we go on 
trips of discovery to find out what the people 
of other countries and nations do and how 
they live; we study history and discover what 
people who have lived before us did and how 
it affects us today. The Bible urges people 
to study and to learn. Here is a selection 
from the Old Testament and also something 
from the New Testament that Jesus said: 
ScripTurE: Proverbs 3:13-15; Matthew 6:19- 
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Porm: 

THE VENTURE’ 


I never see a map but I’m away 
On all the errands that I long to do, 
Up all the rivers that are painted blue, 
And all the ranges that are painted gray, 
And into those pale spaces where they say: 
“Unknown.” Oh, what they never knew 
I would be knowing— 
LEADER: 
ADVENTURES IN Books 


Does geography make you feel like that? 
It does me! When you turn a globe ’round 
and ’round, can you picture the towering 
mountains here and the river valleys or des- 
erts there? Can you see American Indian 
mothers and fathers with their children on 
the Reservations in Oklahoma and the Dako- 
tas? Chinese mothers getting dinner for 
fathers and children as they come home at 
night from work and school? They all have 
their own ways of doing things, different per- 
haps from the way we do them, but they play, 
go to school, love each other, just as we do. 
As we study geography this winter let’s think 
of it as a trip of discovery around the world 
and visits to the people who live there. 


1 By Jean Kenyon MacKenzie. Used by special 


permission of author’s estate. 


And history! Journeys into the past to find 
out what people did and why they did it! 
What happened because they did do it—or 
didn’t do it. Let’s remember that they were 
real people with homes, mothers and fathers, 
and triends. Let’s remember that even today 
we are living in history. Some of you have 
fathers or brothers in tar-ott countries. They 
are making history. It is happening all 
around us. 

Then there is arithmetic and science—the 
ways of carrying on the business of the world 
and its people and the discovery of how 
things work and why. People have spent 
years and years trying to find why and how 
something happens. Thomas Edison and 
things he discovered men could do with elec- 
tricity; Pierre and Marie Curie working day 
and night in an old shed to find the wonder- 
ful thing called radium; George Washington 
Carver spending day after day in his labora- 
tory to find out more ways of using the pea- 
nut. All of it done to help people. As we 
think of these things let us sing the remain- 
ing stanzas of our hymn. 

Hymn: “Maker of the Planets” (stanzas 2, 
3, 4) 

Prayer: “Things I’ve Learned Today” in 
My Own Book of Prayers, edited by Mary 
Alice Jones. (Rand McNally & Company, 
often found in 10c stores.) 


Response: “All That’s Good, and Great, and 
True” (first stanza only) 


OFFERTORY SERVICE 


Hymn: “We Would Bring Our Treasures” 
BENEDICTION 


September 16 


THEME: Adventuring with the Familiar—At 
Home 


WorsuIp CENTER SuccESTIONS: A picture of 
Jesus’ home life; a picture of modern home 
life; Bible; a lighted candle. 


Oreninc THoucHt: (by leader) 
“What you are is God’s gift to you; 


What you make of yourself is your 
gift to God.”” 
Invocation: (concluding with the Lord’s 

Prayer) 

Our Father, we thank thee for the good 
things of this world, the beauty of the out- 
of-doors, the love of our fathers and mothers 
and our love for them; the friendship of 
teachers and playmates. We thank thee that 
thou hast given each of us the opportunity 
to grow in wisdom and in stature and in 
favor with thee and with our friends. Help 
us to make our homes happy places where 
we have fun doing things together. 

Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 
LEADER: t 


Jesus was one, I think, who always tried 
to make his home a happy place. He found 
adventure in the everyday tasks of home. 
Here is what someone has said about it: 
ReEapinc: Selections from Portrait of a Car- 

penter by Winifred Kirkland* 

“Jesus of Galilee was the greatest adven- 
turer of the human that humanity has ever 
produced. He was not even afraid to dis- 
cover his own brothers and sisters.” . . . 
Helping Joseph as a first-born must have 
done, how many a time did Jesus as a ten- 
year-old lift out of the way of saw or ham- 
mer some inquisitive little body. Jesus 
remembers children’s games too happily not 
to have given his own little brothers and 
sisters some glorious romps. Jesus, in man- 
hood, was a master story-teller, speaking in 
flashing picture. .. . Much fun, much beauty, 


2 Author and source unknown. 
% Used by permission of Charles Scribners’ 
Sons. 
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fell, all to be forgotten, from the lips of the 
boy Jesus telling stories to the teasing little 
ones while he worked at the carpenter table 
. . . Every man is influenced all his life by 
his mother’s God. The God that Jesus gave 
to the world he had guessed first in his 
mother’s arms ... He must haye been a great 
experimenter, the uttle Jesus, for he was 
that all his hfe. He watched the wonders of 
Mary’s needle, of her weaving, of her cook- 
ing. He looked up at her with shining eyes 
when she let him put his finger on a bubble 
of the marvelous leaven; when she trusted 
him to lay with his own hands a bunch wo: ary 
grass within the oven, she watched as he be- 
came breathless before the miracle of fire 
... Joseph had sought to make “father” the 
most beautiful word in the world for his 
children. He knew the dreams that burned 
in Jesus’ young head .. . He had been afraid 
lest he might not be able to transmit to a 
child God in His perfection. Today all 
Christendom, kneeling, says “Our Father.” 


Hymn: “Growing Like Jesus” (Ist and 2d 
stanzas) 


Prayer Litany: 

Leader: O God, we thank thee for the boy 
Jesus who found joy and happiness and ad- 
venture in his own family. 

Group: We thank thee for Joseph and Mary, 
who saw his joy and understood his ad- 
venturing. 

Leader: For his brothers and sisters and the 
good times they all must have had playing 
and working together in their home, we 
thank thee, God. 

Group: Help us to discover and to know our 
mothers and fathers, our brothers and 
sisters, the fun we can have together as a 
family; the joy to be found in sharing and 
helping with each other’s tasks at home; 
the adventure of talking and _ thinking 
together. 

All: Be with us and guide us in the way 
that Jesus taught. Amen. 

OFFERTORY SERVICE 

Hyymn: “Growing Like Jesus” (3rd and 
4th stanzas) 

Crosinc Prayer: “O Son of Man, Thou 
Madest Known” 


5 From Hymns of the Christian Life, published 
by A. S. Barnes & Company. Used by permission. 
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O Son of Man, thou madest known, 
Thro’ quiet work in shop and home, 
The sacredness of common things, 

The chance of life that each day brings. 


O Workman true, may we fulfill 
In daily life thy Father’s will; 
In duty’s call, thy call we hear 
To fuller life, thro’ work sincere. 


September 23 
THEME: Adventuring with the Familiar—Old 

Friends 
Worsuip CENTER SuccEsTIONS: Things that 

junior boys and girls play with. A ball, 

perhaps a football that one of the boys 
would bring; a jump rope; a picture of 
boys and girls playing together. 

OPENING THOUGHT: (same as_ preceding 

Sunday) 

Hymn: “At Work Beside His Father’s Bench” 
LEADER: 

We have thought of our school life and the 
adventures we can have with our studies; we 
have thought of Jesus and his family and of 
our families and the long-to-be remembered 
conversations, the fun we can have if we take 
time to work and play with our families. To- 
day we want to think of our friends and the 
adventure it can be discovering their ideas 
and thoughts and the adventure of finding 
new friends and playmates. Here are some 
selections from the Bible that tell us of the 
happy and adventuresome things to look for 
in other people—friends. 

Scripture: Matthew 7:12; Philippians 4:8, 

9; Proverbs 18:24; John 15:13. 
PRAYER: (read in unison) “Give Me Clean 

Hands” by William DeWitt Hyde and 


given in the program for June 17. (See 
International Journal, May, 1945, page 
25.) 

Prayer Response: “Lord, I Want to be More 
Loving” 

Poem: 


The little trail of being friends 

Is one that never ends. 

Upon it you may travel far 

To where the nicest places are! 

It holds for you great vistas fair 

And sunlit fields and fragrant air 

And better views around the bends; 

The little trail of being friends. 
Mary Carortyn Davies® 


CONVERSATION : 

Someone once said, “Look for a lovely 
thing and you will find it.” That is what one 
does on this “little trail of beimg triends.~ 
What are some lovely things we can look for 
in our triends/ (Get responses from the 
eroup) And on this “trail of being friends” 
what are some things we can do? (Responses 
from group) When can being a real triend 
become quite dithcuits (Try to get trom the 
group sume response about being friendly 
with those who are unpopular, disliked or 
different because of race or family back- 
ground.) It is these friendships that often 
turn out to be filled with the most adventure. 
his fall and winter let’s each one try to find 
one person in school or living near us who 
doesn’t have too many friends, and experi- 
ment with this adventure in friendship. Per- 
haps it will be an older person who does not 
get out much and who is lonely; perhaps it 
will be a Negro or Japanese-Ame.ican Ciutu; 
perhaps it will be a boy or girl who is sick 
and needs your friendship. We can share our 
experiences sometimes here in church school. 
Let us always look for lovely things in other 
people and remember that if we would find 
lovely things in other people we must also 
have them in ourselves. 

Hymn: “Dear Lord, We Give Our Youth to 

Thee” 

OFFERTORY SERVICE: 


If plans could be made ahead of time, it 
would be fitting to designate the morning’s 
offering to some project of friendly service: 
sending flowers or fruit to a children’s ward 
in a hospital, or to some shut-in in the 
church; sending money to a Japanese Re- 
location Center (arrange for this with your 
denominational agency); or, if there is a 
Negro or foreign-speaking church in the 
community, planning some social atfair where 
they will be guests. Two or three such proj- 
ects might be suggested as part of the con- 
yersation period and the juniors asked to de- 
cide in which way they would like the offer- 
ing used.) 

Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
BENEDICTION 


September 30 


THEME: Adventuring with the Familiar—In 
Church 

Worsuip CENTER SucceEstions: A picture of 
your own church, either interior or ex- 
terior; the department Bible; two lighted 
candles. 

Nore to Leaper: Invite the minister to be 
the department guest and speak on the 
theme. Tell him in advance about the 
services on the preceding Sundays so that 
he can fit his talk into the general theme. 
Perhaps the service could be held in the 
church sanctuary. 

Cat~ To WorsuHip: (same as for Sept. 9) 

Invocation: The Collect 
Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are 

open, all desires known and from whom no 

secrets are hid; cleanse the thoughts of our 
hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit 
that we may perfectly love thee and worthily 
magnify thy name, through Christ our Lord. 

Amen. 

Hymn: “We Sing Our Praise” 

THEME THouGcHT (by leader): 

Finding adventure in our church! As we 
come back from vacations and camp and 
return to church and church school so fa- 
miliar to us, let’s adventure with this that 
we call religion. As we listen to the old, 
old stories of Jesus and his love, sing or 
read the old, old psalms of praise, may we 
discover some new way of living, some new 
thought about God or Jesus. Jesus found 


6 Copyright source not located. 
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adventure when his parents took him to the 
Temple at Jerusalem and he asked questions 
and talked with the rabbis there. It was 
such a great adventure in thinking, that he 
forgot to go home! You all know the story. 
Scripture: Luke 2: 41-52 (read from The 
Junior Bible, edited by Goodspeed) 
Prayer: (by selected juniors.) (If the Close- 
ly Graded Series is used for lesson material 
the first-year juniors will be studying “The 
Church” and could take the lead in this.) 
Hymn: “Our Church” 
TALK BY THE Minister, or Story: (If story 
the following may be suggestive.) 


BECAUSE SHE ASKED WHY 


It was Sunday morning. Miss Smith’s class 
of boys and girls were listening to the story 
of the first Palm Sunday. Mary had heard 
the story many times before. She didn’t pay 
much attention and quietly looked through 
the things in her pocketbook. Jean listened 
but kept rolling and unrolling a piece of 
paper on the table. John listened too, but 
also examined closely a pencil he picked up. 
Of the seven in the group only Betty seemed 
to follow intently the story. 

Betty wasn’t really a new pupil but she 
had been away for several years and this 
was the first Sunday she had been back. 
They had all been glad to see her. 

Miss Smith came to the end of the story, 
“And Jesus knew that this was the beginning 
of a hard week, perhaps the last week he 


would be on earth with his friends. We 
know how they killed his body before the 
week was over. We know how he remained 
true to his purpose of teaching of God and 
his Kingdom of Love even though it meant 
death.” 

The group looked up, wondering what they 
would do next. 

“What happened in the beginning?” asked 
Betty. “Why didn’t he go away from 
Jerusalem so he could teach about God 
longer?” 

Miss Smith asked John to tell what hap- 
pened in the beginning. Then she asked 
Jean and Robert what they thought about 
Jesus’ escaping from his enemies at Jerusa- 
lem. Betty was so enthusiastic and interested 
that the rest of the group couldn’t help but 
get interested, too. Betty’s questions roused 
all of them to thinking. Her shining eyes 
and eager face showed how much she en- 
joyed this adventure of asking and thinking, 
the new ideas gained by sharing thoughts 
with others. 

“My but this has been fun today,” said 
Mary. “Not the same old stories over and 
over again.” 

And Miss Smith smiled happily for she 
knew that it had been the same old stories, 
but the adventure of thinking together, led 
by Betty’s questions, had made all the 
difference. 

OFFERTORY SERVICE 
Hymn: “Lord, I Want to be a Christian” 
BENEDICTION 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Ruth Bernice Mead* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Working for a 
Better World 


For the Leader 


Our increased knowledge of the devasta- 
tion which war has made in many countries 
fills us with thankfulness for our own safe 
and comfortable land. Our boys and girls 
long to do something to help in the rebuild- 
ing of the bombed towns and farms. They 
are ready to think seriously of plans to help 
others and to make their own country and 
community better. 

Labor Day and the opening of school fit 
well into this thought of work for the good 
of all. Stamp and paper drives, Junior Red 
Cross and community service programs open 
the way for constructive work. But all too 
often these more picturesque forms of sery- 
ice take the foreground and the steady 
effort to make “our school and our play- 
ground” the best and friendliest place is 
forgotten. The very competition which lends 
zest to projects for others as one class or 
one school vies with another class or school 
may destroy harmony and encourage enmities 
and jealousies. 

This month we are thinking of working 
together for a better world in our own 
school and community. As you plan with 
the junior high student committee, have 
them select for the worship center pictures 
or objects which will present their own 
problems. 


* Director of Student Personnel, Presbyterian 
College of Christian Edueation, Chicago, Illinois. 


July-August, 1945 


September 2 

THEME FOR THE Day: We 
Who Work for Us 

PRELUDE: Andante from “Sonata in G.” by 
Beethoven 

Catt To Worsuip: “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name.” 

Hymn oF Praise: “Let Us with a Glad- 
some Mind” or “With Happy Voices 
Singing” 


Honor Those 


PRAYER: 

Father, we thank thee for all thy good 
gifts and for the many conveniences we en- 
joy daily; for water and food and for the 
men and women who work that we may have 
these necessities of life. Today, as we look 
forward to the closing holiday of the sum- 
mer, Labor Day, may we have a deep appre- 
ciation for all that we receive daily because 
so many unknown men and women are work- 
ing for us. Help us to look with respect and 
consideration on all those who serve us as 
we trade in the stores and ride on the street 
cars and busses. Help us to behave our- 
selves so that we may make their work 
easier and more enjoyable. Forgive us for 
the times when we have made other’s work 
harder and hurt their feelings by any lack of 
consideration or any rudeness. For Jesus 
sake. Amen. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE THEME: 
Wuy Lazor Day? 


If you stop to think, it seems rather queer 
that the day before most schools open, the 
very Monday, is a holiday which celebrates 
work and is named for work, “Labor Day.” 
To many boys and girls this is the last wel- 
come day of freedom before they settle 
down to the routine of school again. 

But the real purpose of the day fits beau- 
tifully into the first week of school. This is 
the day which was set aside for appreciation 
of workers and their work. 


Often it is- twisted into a holiday which 
makes more work for many of our most 
helpful workers. Transportation is crowded, 
engineers, bus drivers, motormen, conduc- 
tors, and train dispatchers work overtime 
on this day. The tired crowds fail entirely 
in courtesy and appreciation for these 
workers when they should be showing appre- 
ciation for the labor involved. 

Our patriotism is still tested by the need 
for workers in industries. Our own troops 
need manufactured goods, our suffering 
friends in Europe need food and machinery, 
farms call for workers; everywhere labor is 
important and the lack of workers limits the 
amount of materials we can produce. This 
is an ideal year to honor labor and to pledge 
ourselves to a new respect for workers 
everywhere. 

In April and May the workers employed 
in the light and gas works in a large city 
threatened to strike. Suddenly the men and 
women of that city realized how important 
those workers were to the welfare of every 
citizen. Let us name some kinds of workers 
who are essential to our daily lives and yet 
whom we scarcely ever see. (Wait for 
response.) 

Now let us name some of the workers on 
whom we depend daily but who are so 
much a part of our lives that we scarcely 
notice them. They are like fixtures, not like 
people to us. We have no chance to know 
them as friends, we just pass hurriedly by, 
yet their work is important. We depend 
upon them for transportation, for food, for 
many of our daily comforts. (Wait for 
response. ) : 

Our own share in this work of the world 
may seem small but we need to think of that 
and honor it too. Some of you had jobs this 
summer; others have jobs in out-of-school 
hours all year around; everyone helps a bit 
at home as he shares the family work. Most 
of all, as we return to school each one of us 
has our work to do in school and in the com- 
munity. We share our work with our 
teachers and parents. They work with us so 
that we may take the best place possible in 
the world of work when we are grown up. Let 
us add to our list of honored workers the 
men and women who staff our schools and 
the boys and girls who study and work with 
their hands in school and out of school. 

Let us make an informal litany of praise 
in their honor for Labor Day. I have asked 
(some teacher selected beforehand who can 
note the workers mentioned and who will 
be prepared to offer a sentence or two of 
thanks for each group you have named) to 
lead our litany. As he pauses after each 
group of workers whom we are honoring, let 
us pray together for them, using this little 
prayer, “Father, we thank thee for these thy 
servants in our community. Strengthen 
them to serve well and faithfully.” 

Lirany: (As suggested) 

Junior Hic Cuoir: “My Task’ (“Because 
it is mine, the task”) or “Jesus, Thou 
Divine Companion” 

OFFERING: Use melody of the anthem and 
the Doxology as a response. 

DismissaL: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 


September 9 

THEME: Our Better World Begins at Home 

Worsuip Center: If possible, use one or 
more pictures of parents and children 
talking or working together. If not, use 
a simple setting of flowers or the cross 
lighted by candles. 

CatL To Worsuip: “Remember now thy 


1 Singing Pathways, Dickie, 
White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2 Hymnal for American Youth, 
Appleton-Century Co., N. Y. 


Powell and 


Smith, The 
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Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
Hymn: “We Are Come with Joy 
Gladness” 


INTRODUCTORY STORY: 


and 


A Goop Home Becomes A Best 


At last breakfast was over and the family 
off to work and to school. Mother sank 
down out of breath and just rested a min- 
ute. Tom was shouting some last request as 
he ran for the bus but all she heard as he 
climbed aboard was “An’ mother, please 
have .’ She was really glad she had 
not heard the rest. 

Grandfather Barker opened the sun porch 
door softly and mother started as he stepped 
into the room. “Oh, good morning father. 
How you startled me!” 

“Wouldn’t think I made enough noise to 
startle anyone, Bess.” 

“T guess I’m just jumpy. What beautiful 
peaches! They’ll make a wonderful dessert 
tonight and save my baking. No one else 
has as good peaches as you have! How I 
loved to climb the tree to get the first ripe 
ones.” 

“Don’t look much like climbing trees to- 
day Bess. You didn’t get away much this 
summer since you couldn’t use the car. Why 
don’t you go with me to see Sally this week- 
end?” 

“But father, what would Bill and the 
children do? No, I couldn’t.” 

“They would be all right. In fact I talked 
it over with Bill and he thinks you ought to 
go. Mother’ll ask them over for dinner to- 
night and they can manage Saturday and 
Sunday. Bill used to help you with the 
meals a lot when you were first married. 
Remember?” 

Mother was really too tired to argue and 
a phone call from dad soon convinced her 
that he really wanted her to go. She won- 
dered how the family would ever do the 
Saturday shopping and keep within the 
points she left for them with her list of un- 
rationed foods, but in the rush of packing 
her overnight bag and getting started in 
time for the noon train, even this worry 
slipped off. 

It was a very quiet family that ate dinner 
at grandmother’s that evening. Tom was 
rushing to finish his peaches and get out for 
a scrimmage before dark but dad stopped 
him. “No Tom, I want a family council 
first.”” 

“Without mother!” 

“Yes, without mother. That’s partly the 
reason I wanted her to go to Aunt Sally’s 
with grandfather. Dot, the other day I 
heard you tell Elaine that you had ‘the very 
best mother in all the world’ and I’m glad 
you feel that way, but I’m not at all sure 
that we have the best home in the world.” 

‘What do you mean dad?” Tom blurted 
out. “Don’t you think mother’s the best 
ever?” 

“Yes but it takes more than a mother, or 
a mother and a father to make a good home. 
Now don’t get excited, I know you mean to 
be helpful at home; I do too. But how much 
do you do to make ours the best home in the 
world?” 

Dot and Tom thought a minute. Then 
Dot said hopefully, “Sometimes I dry the 
dishes when [ have time before I practice.” 

Dad grinned, “Honest now Dot, how many 
times this week?” 

“Once.” 

“T mowed the lawn last Saturday,” Tom 
volunteered. 

“And I paid you for doing it,” answered 
dad. “If we are going to have the best home 
we'll all have to do more in making it good. 
Now tonight let’s forget about practice and 
football and really think about playing the 
game at home.” 
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The family council without mother lasted 
till long after dark. Grandmother sat finish- 
ing the last of mother’s darning and smiled 
as they talked. Finally dad produced a big 
sheet of paper and the three of them made 
a chart of duties for each day. On the 
chart every bed was made before the school 
bus came and many little odd jobs were 
scheduled for each member of the family. 

Mother laughed and cried when she saw 
it. She was sure it could not work and 
sometimes it did slip out of gear a little, 
but it worked most of the time. School 
schedules changed and the Chart had to be 
changed, but it worked. 

Tom explained later to one of the boys 
who wanted him to go to the zoo early Sat- 
urday morning, “We’ve got the best home 
because we all work to make it that way. 
The furnace would not heat right if I 
didn’t take the ashes out regularly. A home 
needs to be warm. That’s my responsibility.” 
ScriprurE Reapinc: Moffatt Translation, 

I Corinthians 13:4-7, a description of home 

love. 

Prayer: Thanksgiving for the opportunity 
to help make our homes the best homes. 
Junior CHoir ANTHEM: “Home” (“There’s 

a friendly roof above it.”) 

OrFreRING: Use the melody of the choir an- 
them and a silent prayer of dedication. 
DisMissaAL TO Ciasses: “Forward! Be Our 

Watchword.” 


September 16 


Tueme: Our Better World Is Friendly 

Worsuip Center: Use one of the familiar 
pictures representing David and Jonathan, 
or other well known friends. However, do 
not introduce a new story through the pic- 
ture. It is better to-use a simple conven- 
tional setting than to spend time in ex- 
plaining a strange picture. 

PreLupe: “Largo” from “New World Sym- 
phony” by Dvorak 

Catt To Worsuip: “O give thanks unto the 

Lord, for he is good; for his loving kind- 

ness endureth forever.” 

Hymn oF Pratse: “O Lord of Heaven and 

Earth and Sea” 

Moment oF SILENT THANKSGIVING closing 
with the melody of the hymn played softly. 
INTRODUCTION OF THE THOUGHT FOR THE 

Day: 

Many of us scarcely remember living in a 
world where people talked of world friendli- 
ness instead of war and the after-effects of 
war. Yet we know that a safe world order 
must be built on friendliness; nations and 
individuals must understand and trust each 
other, must be willing to work for the good 
of all. 

Our lives seem very small and anything we 
can do seems ineffective, but the world will 
grow friendly only as each part of it grows 
friendly. Each of us has his or her special 
friend. This picture of the two Hebrew 
heroes, David and Jonathan, illustrates the 
fact that such personal friendships can hold 
strong even when the two people are sepa- 
rated by war. But personal friendships are 


not enough. We need to build friendly 


bridges between groups of people. We need 
them in our schools and on our playgrounds 
here in (our town.) Think hard and see 
where we need to start building bridges of 
friendship in junior high school. 

(If necessary plan with one or two before 
hand so that there will be several suggestions 
made.) 

If we follow the teachings and example 
of Jesus in our friendliness we will often 
face unfriendliness at first; sometimes we 
will never be able to establish true friendli- 


5 


, 


ness. Jesus told a story of two houses to help ~ 
his disciples understand that they must — 
work hard and steadily to follow his teach- { 
ings. Let us read Matthew 7: 24-29. 4 
ScRIPTURE in unison 


Prayer for the establishment of true friend- 
liness in our own community. 

Junior Hicw Cuorr: “In Christ There Is 
No East or- West” 

OFFERING: Use the melody of the anthem 
and the Doxology as a response. 

DisMIssAL TO CLAssEs: “Dare to Be Brave, 
Dare to Be True.” : 


September 23 


THEME: Better Schools for Our Better World 
WorsHip CentER: Use a picture of the 
school which the junior high students at- 
tend or a picture of a better school which 
the city is planning. If neither of these 
is obtainable, set the altar with the cross © 
and candles. i 
PRELUDE: “Elevation” by Batiste 


-€ALL TO Worsuip: “The fear of the Lord is 


the beginning of wisdom.” “Trust in the 
Lord with all thine heart; and lean not 
unto thine own understanding.” 

Hymn or Praise: “At Thy Feet, Our God 
and Father” or “Rejoice, Ye Pure in 
Heart” 

PrayeR: Thanksgiving for homes, friends 
and school. 


Story INTRODUCTIONS FOR THE THOUGHT: 


OVERHEARD CONVERSATIONS 

(Each of these may be read or told by the 
pupils. Better still, have a small radio on a 
table by the leader and have boys and girls 
hidden behind a screen so that these seem 
to be bits of a radio program. A committee 
of pupils can work this out most satisfac- 
torily as they do in school.) 

Leader: Today we are listening to some 
bits of overheard conversation. 

First: 

“T don’t mind moving so much, but I cer- 
tainly hate to have to go to (imaginary 
name) junior high. It’s a rotten school.” 

“What’s the matter with it? My cousin 
Jack goes there and he likes it.” 

“Say did you ever go there to visit? No 
school that’s that messy could be any good; 
papers all over the yard, dirty halls, and al- 
most always a broken window or two.” 

“What does the yard look like at the be- 
ginning of the day? I'll bet the janitor 
sweeps at night just like ours does. Some- 
body messes it up.” 

“Well that proves it’s a poor school; they 
haven’t any pride in it.” 

Second: 

“Those boys from (imaginary high school) 
certainly are poor sports. If the referee 
hadn’t been pretty sharp they would have 
gotten by with those fouls. I’d be ashamed 
to play on such a team.” 

“No you wouldn’t if that was all you knew. 
They all do that over there. 

“Well some one better hire a good coach 
and teach them how to play.” 

Third: 

“T hate school. The teachers are always 
picking on me. I’m going to ask my dad if | 
can’t quit and go to work.” 

“Who picks on you?” 

“All of them.” 

“What about?” 

“Oh, something’s always wrong.” (Imitat- 
ing a high voiced teacher,) “My, my, what a 
mussy paper. You must do this assignment 
over. This was due last week, I can’t give 
aire for it. Sit up straight in your seat, 
ack.” 


“Well? Your work was late and badly 
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done.” 

“Yeah, but they needn’t pick on me all the 
time. Others are late too.” 

Fourth: 

“Never can have any fun around this place. 
Keeping me in for a little thing like that.” 

“My mom’s on the school board. I’ll get 
her to talk to them about how things are run.” 

“That'll make them ease up a bit.” 

“Mom says no sense in all these rules any- 
way. Kids will be kids.” 

Leader: 

Yes these boys and girls all go to poor 
schools. They should have better schools but 
they are the only people who can make the 
changes that are needed. What makes a good 
school? A big new building? A good fac- 
ulty? A winning team? No rules? Careless 
work? 

We all want to say proudly, “I go to the 
best school in town.” We can if we help 
make it the best. 

Scripture Reapine: I Thessalonians 5:5, 21, 
22 

Moment oF SILENT PRAYER FOR OUR SCHOOLS 

Junior Hicu Cuorr: “I Would Be True” sung 
softly as prayer response. 

Orrerinc: Use “We give Thee But Thine 
Own” as offering hymn, closing with a 
prayer of dedication by one of the pupils. 

DIsMISSAL TO CLASSES to “Dare to be Brave, 
Dare to Be True.” 


September 30 


THEME: We Share in Making a Peaceful 
WV orld 

WorsuHip CENTER: Have the committee de- 
cide what symbolic picture will show best 
our share in the whole effort for a better 
world. They may wish to use pictures of 
relief work in devastated areas, of a rebuilt 
home or city, or of some great leader. 


PRELUDE: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind” 

Catt To Worsuip: “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 

Hymn: “Love Thyself Last,” stanzas 1, 2, 
and 4 

INTRODUCTION OF THE THEME FOR THE DAY: 
We have been thinking about our task 

here in (our town) as we seek to make a 

better world beginning in our homes ana 

schools. But each one of us has his or her 
share in making life better in lands where 
people have suffered deeply through the war. 

Some members of the department will report 

on ways in which we are already helping to 

make a better world. 

(Have Junior Red Cross, other relief work 
under community auspices, bundles of cloth- 
ing and food for liberated areas, church 
enterprises of relief and any other project 
reported.) 

We have talked before of the wonderful 
story which Jesus told to show the people of 
his day that each one had a responsibility for 
every other member of the human race. We 
are reading these familiar words to help us 
remember this duty of world neighborliness. 
ScRIPTURE READING: The Good Samaritan, 

Luke 10:25-37. (Use one of the modern 

translations) 

PRAYER: Let a selected leader guide the group 
in silent prayer for the world friendship 
organizations which have just been dis- 
cussed. Close with the Lord’s Prayer, since 
it is a prayer in which all Christians share. 

Junior HicH Cuoir: “God of the Strong, 
God of the Weak” stanzas 1, 2, 3 

Orrertnc: Use the hymn “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life” and the Doxology 


as a response. 
DISMISSAL TO CLASSES: 
Watchword” 


“Forward Be Our 


Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
By Percy E. Kohl* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: The Higher Fel- 
lowship. 


To the Leader 
The five services this month are based upon 


the letters to the seven churches addressed _ 


in the book of Revelation. They will demand 
much in preparation. The choice of the 
theme is obvious—preparation for the new 
church year. Only five of the seven churches 
are included. 

Be sure that the person giving the medita- 
tion closing each service has enough advance 
notice to be adequately prepared. A rehearsal 
of each service will greatly strengthen it in 
effectiveness. If it is possible to have an out- 
line of each service mimeographed the words 
of the instrumental meditations should be 
included; some of the readings marked 
“leader” and some of the responses may be 
given by the group. 


September 2 
TuHeme: Unfinished Tasks 


* Seeretary-Director, Alabama Area, Disciples 
of Christ, Birmingham, Alabama. 


July-August, 1945 


INSTRUMENTAL MeEpITATION: “I Am Thine, 
O Lord” 
PRAYER: 


O God, as we prepare to test not only the 
loyalty of our group but our own steadfast- 
ness, we thank thee for the opportunities of 
realizing that we are in danger of forfeiting 
thy love. We thank thee for the open door 
of thy sanctuary by which we learn life’s 
meaning. We thank thee for the pathway of 
prayer through which an eager soul finds 
strength. We thank thee for the altar of 
grace whereby a soul alone finds fellowship. 
We thank thee for those moments of keenest 
vision when Christ’s splendor appeals to that 
which is innermost and deepest in us. 

Crown our worship with success, but only 
if we strive to be victorious over the inade- 
quacies of our own lives. Lead this youth 
group into paths of greater usefulness, but 
only if we present ourselves sacrificially at 
thy command. Reveal unto us Christ’s glory; 
make him significant in our lives, but only as 
we repent and cry unto thee. Amen. 
Leaver: “Then to the angel of the church 

at Sardis write:” 

First Reaper: (Reads Revelation 3:1b-6, 
preferably in Moffatt or Weymouth trans- 
lation.) 

Seconp READER: (Reads verse three only of 
the poem, “The Nameless Saints,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale.*) 


1In Hill, The World’s Great Religious Poetry, 
The Macmillan Company. Third verse also as 
No. 497, “Faithful Souls” in section, “Devotional 
Poetry and Prose” of The New Hymnal for 
American Youth, Appleton-Century Company. 


Lirany oF Depication: 

‘The building of a Christian world where 
men shall not be exploited but each shall 
work for the good ot all, is still incomplete. 

Here am 1, O Lord, use me. 

The building of a Christian nation which 
shall seek through peaceful means to live in 
harmony with all people, is not yet complete. 

Here am I, O Lord, use me. 

‘There is still much to do to build a Chris- 
tian community where people of dittering 
races and creeds may dwell in mutual appre- 
ciation. 

Here am I, O Lord, use me. 

The building of a Christian Church where 
all shall learn to live as part of God’s family, 
is greatly hindered if we become indifferent. 

forgive our indifference, O God. 

The building of a Christian home where 
people will learn the joy of mutual sharing, 
has been widely lost in the midst of indi- 
vidual selfishness. 

O God, we pledge ourselves to the building 
of Christian homes. 

The building of a Christian personality ex- 
pressing itself in joyful service for others has 
been hindered by a false sense of piety. 

We so acknowledge, O God, and present 
ourselves sacrificially at thy altar, determined 
to consecrate our lives for the glorification of 
thy name and the advancement of thy king- 
dom. 

SERVICE OF DEDICATION: 


Leader: (Show picture of “bombed out” 
family or refugees wandering through rubble, 
or. looking for food. Often such pictures ap- 
pear in newspapers and magazines and on 
posters.) In the midst of God-given abun- 
dance lands lie waste and in ruins, and 
around the world thousands are dying for 
lack of food. 

Reader: in the name of Him who was 
called “Prince of Peace” we dedicate our- 
selves to the elimination of those things which 
cause war, and consecrate ourselves to the 
building of a just and lasting peace, and to 
the abundant life for all people. 

Leader: (Show picture of war industry 
center, with thousands of houses, and no 
visible church, or a group of children play- 
ing in the streets. Then show picture of 
teacher with Sunday school group, such as is 
found in the picture roll for the primary 
department.) Millions of children and young 
people, as well as adults, do not have instruc- 
tion in Bible or in the principles of religion. 
What is the answer you will give? 

Reader: In! the name of Him who said, 
“Come, follow me,” we dedicate ourselves, 
our talents and our possessions, to the cause 
of Christian education around the world. 


Soro: “Now in the Days of Youth” 


MEDITATION by minister or adult leader, 
based on Revelation 3:1-6. 


September 9 
Tueme: The Penalty of Indifference 


INSTRUMENTAL MEpITATION: Hymn tune, 
Galilee 


PRAYER: 


O God, for the gift of the peaceful shadows 
of night wherein we find rest for the renewal 
of our fatigued bodies; for the gift of each 
recurrent dawn with our awakening for sery- 
ice to thee and our fellow men, we lift our 
hearts in grateful praise. We would hear the 
calling of Jesus. As the dew drop catches the 
ray of sunlight only to be lifted by its com- 
pelling power, let the light of Christ lift us 
into the radiance of thy presence. Stained by 
our indifference, we seek the God-like earnest- 
ness of our Saviour. Made sinful by the 
catching power of worldly sin, we seek purity 
of life. Hear our prayer. Let thy presence 
brood over us. Grant us the gift of clean 
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hearts, right minds and dedicated bodies. 
Amen. 
Leaver: “To the angel of the church at 

Laodicea write.” 

Reaper: (Reads) Revelation 3:14-20 (Mof- 
fatt or Weymouth translation preferred.) 
THE TASK BEForRE Us: 

Leader: Less than one out of every three 
members of our churches actively participates 
in our church program. 

Reader: We believe in a church member- 
ship harmoniously united and definitely en- 
listed for a Christian tomorrow. 

Leader: Only one-half of our country’s 
population belongs to any religious body. 

Reader: We believe that a church eager for 
the cause of Christ and mindful of the needs 
of fellow citizens will find “the fields white 
unto the harvest.” 

Leader: Missionaries are desperately 
needed. Mission stations now closed will need 
to be opened and great barren spots still re- 
main for Christ’s pioneers. 

Reader: We believe in Christian missions. 
We believe that Christ’s command to “preach, 
teach and baptize” is at once individual and 
social. We believe that in proportion to the 
dearth of missionary enthusiasm we fail our 
Christian task. 

Leader: The world is torn and divided. 
Hate is still reaping hate. The fruit of sus- 
picion, greed and fear is still unbrotherliness. 
Materialism is rampant. Far more people 
than is rightly known are worshippers at the 
altar of “The unknown god.” 

Reader: We believe that the world needs a 
united Christianity in opposition to sin. We 
reafhirm our belief in united Christian action. 
CONCEALED VorcE: (Reads) Revelation 3:20- 

2a 
Leaver: The Spirit has spoken. We seek the 

gold of character that comes through sacri- 
ficial achievement, the white garments of 

Christian living and the true eye salve of 

Christ’s touch, bringing vision of things 

that abide. 

MEDITATION by minister or adult leader, based 

on Revelation 3:14-22. 


September 16 


THEME: The Reward of Service 
INSTRUMENTAL MEDITATION: Hymn tune, 

Adelaide 
PraAyYER: O Lord, open wide the windows of 

our spirits and fill us full of light. Open 

the doors of our hearts that we may re- 
ceive and entertain thee with adoration 
and love. 

Leaper: “To the angel of the church in 

Philadelphia write.” 

READER: (Reads) Revelation 3:7b-13 
Directep Mepiration: (Pause between each 
statement) 

Are we worthy of this commendation given 
to the church at Philadelphia? 

Have we in our church school class kept in 
mind the message of what Jesus endured so 
that we, too, might be kept safe in the time 
of testing that is coming upon the whole 
world? 

And I? Am I truly committed to the serv- 
ice of my Master in everything that I do? 

What is commitment? Is it the identifica- 
tion of my life with God’s that I may find 
greater life? The acceptance of God’s direc- 
tion as my own because there is to be found 
the greatest good? 

Pray for the direction of your life. 
ReEApDER: (Preferably a second. Read as if 

a part of the meditation) 

One Soxirary Lire 

He was a man who was born in an obscure 
village, the child of a peasant woman. He 
grew up in another obscure village. He 
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worked in a carpenter shop until he- was 
thirty, and then for three years he was an 
itinerant preacher. He never wrote a book. 
He never held an office. He never owned a 
home. He never had a family. He never went 
to college. He had nothing to do with this 
world except the naked power of his divine 
manhood. While still a young man the tide 
of popular opinion turned against him. His 
friends ran away. One of them denied him. 
He was nailed to a cross between two thieves. 
His executioners gambled for the only piece 
of property he had on earth. When he was 
dead he was taken down and laid in a bor- 
rowed grave through the pity of a friend. 
Nineteen wide centuries have come and gone. 
I am far within the mark when I say that all 
the navies that were ever built, and all the 
armies that ever marched, and all the parlia- 
ments that ever sat, and all the kings that 
ever reigned, put together have not affected 
the life of man upon this earth as powerfully 
as has that one solitary life. 


(Author Unknown; condensed) 


Voice: (From the group reads “I Would Be 
Great”” by Hattie B. McCracken, while the 
pianist plays softly the hymn tune Hendon.) 


Reaper: “Schweitzer Practices Christianity” 


A concert crowd thronged the Abbey one 
afternoon to hear a man named Schweitzer 
play the organ. They, too, were awed and 
hushed by the artistry of the greatest organ- 
ist in Europe; hushed by the golden melody 
that streamed from his finger tips. He swept 
them out of themselves up and out of the 
erinding, fighting world outside the Abbey 
doors; held their hearts in moments of high 
ecstasy, set them dreaming and forgetting 
and exalting. Now this man had just come 
running out of Africa, to play a few con- 
certs, raise a little money, and go running 
promptly back again. He could have stayed 
in Europe, and enjoyed it. Musical Europe, 
at least, would be glad to sit at the feet of 
Albert Schweitzer and revel in his interpreta- 
tion of Bach. He is a theologian known and 
marveled at wherever there is theology. He 
is a surgeon and physician whose skill is 
worshipped in Africa as the magic of God. 
He is, according to Bishop Barnes of Bir- 
mingham, one of the world’s three greatest 
living men. And he refuses to be anything 
more than “a poor Negro’s doctor” with his 
office and operating room in the deep jungles 
of French equatorial Africa ... Why does a 
man like this toss over his shoulder the wor- 
ship and honor of the West and go trotting 
off to the tropics of another world? Because 
he is touched with the everlasting tragedy 
and the eternal hope of the Negro race. 
Schweitzer will die in Africa. For he cannot 
die happy anywhere else on earth. We are 
sure of that, for he has given us this con- 
fession of his faith from his own lips, “For 
years I have been preaching about Christian- 
ity. But inwardly I was longing to be prac- 
ticing Christianity silently. This I do now, 
or I try to do it.” 

Husert Pret® 


Voice: (Same voice that read “I Would Be 
Great”) 
Lord, let me live from day to day, 
In such a self-forgetful way 
That even when I kneel to pray, 
My prayer shall be for others. 


CuHarLEs D. Metcs, in “Others’” 


Hymn: “O Jesus I have Promised” 


MepiIrATION by minister or adult leader based 
on Revelation 3:7-13 


2In 1000 Quotable Poems, Willett, Clark & 


‘Company. 


3 Condensed from The 


March 1931. 


Christian Herald, 


September 23 


THEME: The Conqueror 
INSTRUMENTAL MEpITATION: 

Give Me Thy Heart 
PRAYER: 

Creative spirit, who art able to do exceed- 
ingly abundantly above all that we ask or 
think; from whom alone proceed right 
thoughts and holy desires, purify our hearts, 
we beseech thee, with the fire that comes 
from on high. Thou who art all holy, quicken 
our sluggish nature so that it shall respond to 
every invitation to good. Hold ever before 
our eyes the example of Jesus, our Master, 
who pleased not himself, but gave himself 
wholeheartedly for others, that, sharing his 
ministry, we may enter into his reward. 

Witt1am Apams Brown* 


Two Reapers: (Read alternately the poem, 


Hymn _ tune, 


“What Christ Said,” by George Mac- 
Donald.” It begins, “I said, ‘Let me walk 
in the fields.’ ’’) 
LEADER: 
I strive to 


Search. ever for the highest thought; 

Know more of the God in whom I believe; 

Share with all the people the best there 
is; 

Shape my purpose in life to God’s ideals; 

Meet life as a Christian with courageous 
and joyous perseverance; 

Consecrate all that I am and have and 
do to my King; 

Travel the upward way that leads to God. 

I live to find, to serve, the Christ. 

(Source unknown) 

ConceaALeD Voice: Do you? Honestly? (Fol- 
low with brief silence.) 

Scripture: (The following passages are from 
Revelation 2:8b-11, using the American > 
Version. If possible, substitute the Moffatt 
or Goodspeed translation, alternating voices 
as indicated here.) 

Reader: “Then to the angel of the church 
at Smyrna, write: These things saith the First 
and the Last, who was dead, and lived again: 
I know thy tribulation and thy poverty... .” 

Concealed Voice Interrupting: “But thou 
art rich!” 

Reader: I know “the blasphemy of them 
that say they are Jews...” 

Voice again: “They art not, but are a syn- 
agogue of Satan!” 

Reader: “Fear not the things which thou 
are about to suffer: behold the devil is about 
to cast some of you into prison, that ye may 
be tried; and ye shall have tribulation ten 


‘days. Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 


give thee the crown of life.” 

Voice: “He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith to the churches. He 
that overcometh shall not be hurt of the 
second death.” 

Leaver: (Reads poem, “Prayer of Steel,” by 
Carl Sandburg,” beginning “Lay me on an 
anvil, O God.”) 

MepiraTIon by minister or adult leader, 
based on Revelation 2:8-11. 


September 30 


THEME: The Higher Fellowship 
INstRUMENTAL Mepiration: Hymn 

Penitence 
Hymn: “I Need Thee Every Hour” 
Reaper: Revelation 1:19—2:5. 
CONVERSATION : 

Leader: What would happen if we really 
found God? We change very little with all 
of our praying. Consider, for instance, how 
often we use the Lord’s prayer. 

Voice: What have you done? 


tune, 


4¥From The Quiet Hour, published by the As- 
sociation Press. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Leader: Wait, do not ask us that. We want 
to pray. “Almighty God, unto whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid: cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of 
thy Holy Spirit, that we may worthily mag- 
nify thy holy name; through Christ our 
Lord.”® There, we’ve said our prayer. We 
will feel better. 


Voice: What have you done? 

Leader: Done! Let me think. 

A Second Voice, Interrupting: (Reads 
“Faithful Souls,” third verse of “The Name- 
less Saints,” by Edward Everett Hale.*) 

Leader: But I am too old. 

Original Voice: Abraham was seventy-five 
when he searched for a Land of Promise. 

Leader: But I am too young. 


Original Voice: And He was only thirty- 
three when He died. 

Leader: But I am too busy. 

Original Voice: About what? 

Leader: 


Tam 
So much inclined to outward things, 

So negligent of things inward; 

So lightly moved to laughter and un- 
bridled mirth, 

So hardly to mourning about our world 
and feeling inward contrition at its 
condition; 

So prompt to ease and pleasures of the 
flesh, 

So dull to zeal and strictness of life; 

So curious to hear what is now, and to see 
what is beautiful, 

So slack to embrace what is humble and 
mean; 

So covetous of abundance, so niggardly in 
giving, 

So close in keeping things to ourselves; 

So inconsiderate in speech, 
So reluctant to keep silence; 
So unruly in manners, 

So fretful in conduct, 
So eager about food, 

So deaf to the word of God; 
So swift to take rest, 

So slow to labor, 

So suddenly moved to anger, 


So apt to take displeasure against 


another ; 
So ready to judge, 
So severe to reprove; 
So joyful in prosperity, 
So weak in adversity; 

So quickly distracted, 

So seldom thoroughly self-collected ; 

So often making many good resolutions, 
and yet bringing them at last to so 
poor effect. : 

Why? ; 7 3 

—Source Unknown 

Second Voice: 

Your statement is your answer. A Christian 
creates an island of deeply consecrated liv- 
ing, an oasis of sweet character in the midst 
of arid greed. A Christian cannot be a fol- 
lower of the mob but of the lonely solitariness 
of Christ. 

Original Voice: (Reads) John 2:15-17. 
Livine Picture: (The minister, gowned, has 

his left arm about the shoulder of a young 

man. With his right he points off into the 
distance. ) 

Leaver: In the name of him who com- 
manded: (Read Matthew 28:19) we dedi- 
cate ourselves anew to the Christ of the 
Ages. : 

Mepiration: (The minister steps from the 
picture at the close of the reading im- 


mediately above and speaks on Revelation 
1:20—2:5.) 


®5 Gregorian Sacramentary, 7th century. 
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New Books 


Marriage and Family Counseling 


By Sidney E. Goldstein. New York, The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1945. 457 p. 
$4.00. 

Here is a thorough-going attempt to set 
forth the scientific bases of and approach to 
counselling in marriage and family life as 
over against traditional “mores.” 

Part I is given to pre-marital counselling. 
The problems to be dealt with lie in five 
fields: the legal, the economic, the biological, 
the psychological, and the ethical. The initial 
interview may begin with questions of the 
young couple which are apt to be in the legal 
or biological field. Successful marriage is 
based on adequate foundations in all five 
fields. The treatment suggests many of the 
most common questions in each field and pro- 
vides considerable information. One valuable 
chapter deals with the special problems of 
war time marriages, with the factors involved 
in intermarriage between races or cultural 
groups, and with divorce. 

Part II deals with family counselling. The 
approach or attitude of the counsellor and 
assembling the evidence which is relevant 
are basic. Then comes an analysis of the 
causes of distress. These are seldom simple 
and will be found in one or more sources: 
the individual, the family background, the 
home environment, the neighborhood, and 
occupational life. 

The types of problems confrorited are 
classified in the five categories constituting 
the bases of successful marriage: legal, eco- 
nomic, biological, psychological and ethical. 
The method, scope, and purpose of social 
remedial treatment are indicated. There is a 
chapter on family counselling in war time 
with its special problems, and one on the 
consultation center. 

H. C. M. 


Counseling with Couples Before 
Marriage 

By Warren D. Bowman. Elgin, Illinois, 
Brethren Publishing House, 1945. 32 p. $.25. 


A brief and simple guide for the minister 
who wishes to face his responsibility of pre- 
marital counselling with the help of tested 
procedures. The major questions which should 
guide the interviews are given, with general 
suggestions for establishing the practice of 
counselling as an expected part of the service 
the minister performs in marriage. A manual 
for the minister, not for the couple being 
counselled. 

H.C. M. 


Clinical Pastoral Training 


Edited by Seward Hiltner. New York 10, 
Commission on Religion and Health, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
1945. 176 p. $1.00. 


The Commission on Religion and Health 
of the Federal Council of Churches, under its 
able executive secretary, Seward Hiltner, con- 
tinues to make a notable contribution to the 
improvement of pastoral work. This volume, 
edited by Hiltner, contains the papers and 
much of the discussion of the National Con- 
ference on Clinical Pastoral Training in 
Theological Education, held at Pittsburgh in 
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June 1944. The book deals with the history 
of the clinical training movement, the devel- 
opment of standards for clinical training, the 
place of clinical training in the theological 
curriculum, the clinical experience in rela- 
tion to other aspects of the minister’s train- 
ing, and the need for clinical training to meet 
post-war needs. The book should be of in- 
terest to all who are interested in pastoral 
counselling. 
13 Goats 


Pastoral Work. A Source Book for 


Ministers 


By Andrew W. Blackwood. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1945. 252 p. $2.00. 


A suggestive interpreter and guide for pas- 
toral work of all types. Various chapters deal 
with getting started in a new field. A general 
plan for pastoral work, the place of the 
pastor’s wife, the pastor and the children, 
the importance of records. Special attention 
is given to calling on the sick, shut-ins, the 
sorrowing and the perplexed. Suggestions on 
the use of Scripture and prayer are helpful. 
There are numerous concrete illustrations. 

H. C. M. 


Let’s Go Camping 

By Raymond R. Peters. Elgin, Illinois, 
Brethren Publishing House, 1945, 128 p. 
$1.25. ‘ 

Raymond Peters, general secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education of the Church 
of the Brethren, has translated his long 
camping experience into a volume of very 
helpful guidance for camp directors. 

Although written primarily about and for 
Church of the Brethren camps, the sugges- 
tions are equally helpful to camp leaders of 
other church groups: Written in straight for- 
ward style, the book gives much practical 
help to those planning camp programs for 
children, youth, and families. 

In addition to chapters on the philosophy 
of camping, administration, camp program, 
the history and future of camping, there is 
also included a brief section on program 
resources containing vesper services, camp- 
fire programs, poetry, and a closing candle- 
light service. 

Dr. Peters has made very helpful contri- 
butions to the literature on camping and his 
book should have a place in the libraries of 
all church camp directors. 

H.F.S. 


Christianity and the Cultural Crisis 


By Charles D. Kean. New York 17, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1945. 211 p. $2.00. 


The crisis, epochal rather than dated, has 


_ completely overwhelmed us. This is true even 


though we are largely unconscious of the 
catastrophe. The reason is that the Christian 
Gospel, interpreted honestly and without pre- 
tence, no longer serves as the heart of our 
culture. Rather, economic considerations are 
paramount and serve as the unquestioned 
basic premise of our civilization. So long as 
we cling to a system which devalues men and 
values economics, we may expect confusion 
worse confounded. 

The inequitable concentration of wealth, 


the vicious effects of our machine age, our 
chronie periods of unemployment, our global 
wars, the disappointing fruits of our educa- 
tional system—here are evidences that our 
times are out of joint. But they will not be 
set aright by tinkering with the separate — 
problems one after another. A radical turn 
about is needed, one which will cause the 
nation to set its face toward “a world co- 
operative commonwealth in which men are 
valued as personalities and not just as eco- 
nomic factors.” A disturbing and thought 
provoking book. 
CERK. 

Public Relations for Churches 


By Stewart Harral. Nashville, Abingdon- | 
Cokesbury, Press, 1945. 136 p. $1.00. 


~~ At the rate of at least one good practical 


idea to a page, Dr. Harral has given pastors 
and lay leaders, in large and smaller-sized 
churches, scores of suggestions and _pro- 
cedures that if measured by their public re- 
lations value to the business and professional 
world would be counted in the thousands 
of dollars. 

Declaring that “programs of public re- 
lations are designed and executed as a means 
of building prestige, reducing misunder- 
standing, securing support and cooperation, 
stimulating interest in certain enterprises, 
and giving the public an account of steward- 
ship,” Dr. Harral shows clearly that public 
relations and publicity are quite different. 

In the mind of the reviewer, here is by 
far the best book yet written in the field of 
church public relations. It goes beyond 
Fortson’s excellent book, How to Make 
Friends for Your Church (1943) in that 
basic principles are laid down and all of the 
well known public relations media are set 
forth along with procedures for judging their 
worth to any church. 

(Savon hs 


Hymns in the Lives of Men. 


By Robert Guy McCutchan. New York, 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 1945. 190 p. 
$1.50. 

Sometimes choir directors wish they could 
find a book to put in the hands of ministers 
in order to teach them something about 
hymns. Sometimes ministers want such a 
book to hand to choir directors in order to 
teach them something about anthems. Well, 
here’s a book for both. And for us in the 
pew, too. No one can read this book by the 
retired Dean of the DePauw Music School, 
the editor of the Methodist Hymnal, without 
realizing the rich heritage of Christian de- 
votion in our hymns, chants, chorales, and— 
yes—gospel songs. The denominational slant 
will not detract from the general usefulness 
of the book. 


GEL K, 
Flight to Destiny! 


Edited by Ruth Isabel Seabury. New York 
17, Association Press, 1945. 124 p. $1.25. 


The story of an unusually significant life 
which, during the period of bloodshed and 
hatred, was given for brotherhood and love. 
Ted Hume, by background and nature, was 
destined for greatness. Sudden death, which 
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A BOOK ABOUT 
THE BIBLE 


By George Stimpson 


A veteran Washington newspaper correspondent answers 
hundreds of questions constantly asked by those who are 
interested in the Book of Books. The author has spent over 
twenty years compiling the fascinating, odd and unusual 
facts directly related to the Bible which are of interest to 
everyone. Did Jesus baptize? When was the Bible written? 
What is the unpardonable sin? Over 75% of all questions 


ever asked about the Bible are answered here. “. . . highly 
original . . . as fascinating as it is unusual.”—John Haynes 
Holmes Completely Indexed $3.50 


THE CHURCH and the 
RETURNING SOLDIER 


By Roy A. Burkhart 


“Roy Burkhart has written the book for which the Church 
has been waiting. He deals with great wisdom with the 
whole range of problems involved in the Church’s ministry 
to men in the Armed Services. The book is replete with 
It is certain to be 
warmly welcomed not only by the clergy but by many par- 
ents and lay folk.”’—Henry Pitney Van Dusen 


At Your Bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 


intelligent and practical suggestions. 


49 E. 33rd Street 


came to him while representing the friendly 
ministry of the ecumenical church to stricken 
groups of Christians in Europe, could not rob 
him of that destiny. On the contrary, it has 
helped other young men and women to see 
themselves as workers with God to help men 
become one. The last half of the book is 
devoted to worship services written by Ted 
Hume. 
H. F. S. 

The Educational Process 


By Luther P. Eisenhart. Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1945. 87 p. $1.00. 

A discussion by the Dean of the Princeton 
Graduate School of the purposes of educa- 
tion. Written for the college teacher and 
administrator, the book deals chiefly with 
issues in the teaching of undergraduates. 
Chapters on the secondary school and the 
graduate school are included. Independent 
study is urged, not for the distinguished col- 


- lege student but for all, and to implement it 


the preceptorial system of teaching is cham- 
pioned. Education is seen not as the massing 
of particular facts, but as the acquiring of the 
ability to apply one’s mind “to any problem 
and obtain the knowledge bearing upon it.” 
G..E. K. 


The American Pulpit Series 


Books 5, 6, 7 and 8. New York, Nashville, 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 125-128 p. 
Series of eight, $2.00. Single copies 25c. 
Here are sermons by some of America’s 
most distinguished preachers. Each book con- 
tains eight sermons, published in a compact, 
inexpensive, pocket size volume. To be sure, 
sermons are meant to be heard rather than 
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age. 


$2.00 


14 Beacon St. 


CONGREGATIONALISM 
TODAY AND TOMORROW, | 


Our Christian Faith 
By Walter Marshall Horton 


Here one of the ablest theologians of our day 
deals with the essentials of a Christian faith. 
Thoughtful men and women everywhere will 
find it helpful in reconstructing a theology to 


Christian living in this tragic yet magnificent 


Read it this summer. Then plan to use it 
as the basis of study and discussion in classes, 
institutes and seminars. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston 8, Mass. 


Announcing a 
New Text 
for 
Older 
Young People’s 
and 
Adult 
Study Groups 


meaning to life and impetus to 


Paper, 75 cents 
Cloth, $1.75 


19 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


read. But you will find in many of these 
sermons understandings that will quicken 
your devotion and help you be a better per- 
son. Some of this preaching may leave you 
cold, but other sermons will pick you out, 
hold you to your place, and speak to your 
condition. And that is the hall mark of great 
preaching. 
GES kK. 


Additional Books Received 


*Biste Music. By Lulu Rumsey. New 
York, The Paebar Company, 1945. 218 p. 
$3.00. 

*A Book Axsout THE BrisLe. By George 
Simpson. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1945. 509 p. $3.00. 

*Tue CuHurcH’s BATTLE FOR EUROPE’S 
Sout. By A. Livingston Warnshuis. New 
York 10, American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches, 1945. 35 p. $.25. 

Tue CHurcH SCHOOL AND WorsHip. By 
Irwin G. Paulsen. New York, Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 160 p. $.60. 
Revised edition, C. A. Bowen, Editor, same 
volume published in 1940 by The Macmillan 
Company. 

FRANKLIN DELANO RooseEvELT. Edited by 
Donald Porter Geddes. New York, Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1945. 249 p, $.25. The radio 
material included in this memorial was doc- 
umented from broadcasts carried between 
April 12 and April 15, 1945 on WBBM. 

*A History oF UNITARIANISM. By Earl 
Morse Wilbur. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1945. 617 p. $6.00. 

Jesus Curist AMONG THE ANCIENT AMERI- 
cans. By Paul M. Hanson. Independence, 
Missouri, Herald Publishing House, 1945. 


* To be reviewed. 


256 p. $2.50. This is a collection of the evi- 
dences that cause some to agree with the 
claim in the Book of Mormon that Jesus 
Christ soon after his resurrection appeared 
in person on the American continent among 
the ancestors of the American Indians. 

*THE JEHOVAH’s WITNESSES. By Herberi 
Hewitt Stroup. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 180 p. $2.50. 

*THE Man Moses. By Frank C. Pinker- 
ton. New York, The Paebar Company, 1945. 
132 p. $2.00. 

*THE SCIENCE OF MAN IN THE WorLD 
Crisis. Edited by Ralph Linton. New York, 


Columbia University Press, 1945. 532 p. 
$4.00. 
Religious Education 
Week 
(Continued from page 10) 
Wednesday—Joint Meeting of Official 


Groups. 

Friday—Home Night. 

Sunday—Adult Class Rally theme, “Cru- 
sade for Christ and His Kingdom.” 


Unitrep LutHERAN CHURCH 
September—Parish Education Month to 
help put into operation educational activ- 
ities for the whole church for the year. 
Special Emphases and Slogan—‘Reaching 
and Teaching.” 
September 23—Youth Sunday. 


September 30—Promotion and Installation 
of Officers and Teachers. 


Materials: Packet, Parish and Church 
School Board, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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Graded Curriculum and General Program Materials 


Published from January 15 to April 15, 1945 


Tuts LISTING of current curriculum and 
program materials is printed a month late 
because of lack of space in the special June 
issue. These lists, printed in the September, 
December, March and June issues since De- 
cember 1938, are prepared with the coopera- 
tion of the various editors and publishers. 
They indicate the abundance of good mate- 
rials available for age groups and for 
studies of special topics, and are of special 
interest to pastors, directors of religious 
education and general and departmental 
snperintendents. 


To Order Materials 


These materials should be ordered from 
your own denominational book store, or from 
the publishers indicated. Please mention the 
International Journal in placing such orders. 


I. Religious Education of Children 
A. Nursery Children 


Anpon, GertrubE. Nursery Children in the 
Church. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1945. 
44 p. $.25. 

Manual for leaders describing character- 
istics of nursery children, their special needs, 
and general ways in which the church school 
may give them religious training. Lists other 
sources. 


B. Primaries 


Brown, JEANETTE PeERKINS. Friendship 
Magic. New York 10, Friendship Press, 1945. 
128 p. Cloth, $1.00, paper, $.60. 

Fourteen stories about children whose 
families have moved into new communities, 
such as housing projects, trailer towns, re- 
location camps, migrant shacks and _ city 
slums. The church is pictured at work in 
such situations. 


CurisTIAN GrowtH Series (of Sunday- 
school lessons). First Year, Third Quarter. 
Wilma Sudhoff Keyser, Unit A, “Jesus, the 
Friend of Boys and Girls.” Unit B, “Rules 
for Happy Living.” Unit C, “And God 
Said.” 13 Pupil’s Leaflets, $.12. Teacher’s 
Guide, Our Primary Children, 64 p., $.20. 
Philadelphia 7, Columbus 15, and Rock 
Island, Christian Growth Press, 1945. 


Lewis, Hazex A. Primary Department 
Manual. St. Louis 3, Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, 1944. 98 p.-$.75. 

A guide for the leader of primary children 
in the church school, plans for teacher-co- 
operation and for department programs, lists 
of pictures, stories, poems found in the 
Bethany Primary Graded Lessons. 

McGavran, Grace W. Mpengo of the 
Congo. New York 10, Friendship Press, 
1945. 127 p. Cloth $1.00; paper, $ .60. 

Mpengo and his family illustrate the 
Christian way of living in their experiences 


when moving to a non-Christian village. 
| { 
| 


RauscHenperc, Lina A. Outdoors in 
Palestine. Nashville 2, and New York 11, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 96 p. $.50. 

Ten session vacation school manual de- 
signed to help chitdren become better 
acquainted with the custom and manners of 
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people in Bible times in order that Palestinian 
children of today may seem real. 


C. Primaries, Juniors . 


Goals and Objectives in the Christian 
Education of Children Under Twelve. Phila- 
delphia, Children’s Division, The American 
Baptist Publication Society. Unpaged. $.10. 

Age group objectives presented in parallel 
columns for each of the six relationships, 
so that the user can readily study the develop- 
ment to be sought as the child grows 
spiritually. 


Kerr, Hucw T. Children’s Parable Story- 
Sermons. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1945. 128 p. $1.50. 

A rendering of the narables suited to the 
imagination of children and modernized for 
their understanding. In every case the point 
of the parable is made to apply to today. 


Rosser, PEARL, comp. Your Child Grows 
Toward God. Philadelphia, the-Judson Press, 
1944, 22 p. $.15. 

Illustrated “milestones along the way” of 
the child’s growth in relationship to God, to 
Jesus, to the Bible, to the church, in Christian 
character, and in Christian relationship with 
others. 


Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls in 
Summer Time. Hartford 3, Connecticut 
Council of Churches, 1945. 72 p. $.15 a 
copy; 25 or more, $.13 each, plus postage. 
Annual subscriptions received. 

Summer-time experiences of boys and girls 
interpreted through stories, Bible passages, 
poems, litanies and songs. Planned for use 
from May through September as a devotional 
cuide for families, camps, church schools 
and vacation church schools. 


D. Juniors 
BetHANy GRADED Lesson Series. Third 
Year, Spring Quarter. Elizabeth F. Tibbals, 
Mabel A. Niedermeyer and Doris Clore 
Demaree, Unit VI. How God Works in the 
World. Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, Unit VII, 
Men of Courage. 48 p. $.25. Teachers’ 
Quarterly, 128 p. $.35. Activities Resource 
Materials set, $.50. St. Louis 3, Christian 

Board of Publication, 1945. 


Bootn, Esma Riveout. WNyanga’s Two 
Villages. New York 10, Friendship Press, 
1945. 112 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.60. 

Story of Nyanga, whose loyalties are 
divided between the ways he early learned 
in his grandfather’s village in Angola, and 
those of the mission village where he at- 
tended school. 


CuristIAN GrowtTH Series (of Sunday 
school lessons). First Year, Third Quarter. 
Ellatine Benson Schulz. “The. Junior in 
Church.” Pupil’s Study Book, 84 p. $.12. 
Teacher’s Guide, 64 p. $.15. Philadelphia 7, 
Columbus 15, and Rock Island, Christian 
Growth Press, 1945. 


Hussarp, Iba Bincer. Praise Ye the Lord. 
Nashville 2, and New York 4, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. 96 p. $.50. 

A ten-session vacation church school unit 


for the study of the outdoors and the Psalms. 
To provide boys and girls an understanding 
of God in nature and the use of Psalms as 
aids to worship. 


Lituiz, Amy Morris. Nathan, Boy of 
Capernaum. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1945. 192 p. $2.50. 

Story of the adventures of a ten-year-old 
boy living in Capernaum during the period of 
Jesus’ ministry. Supplementary material for 
children with knowledge of Bible stories. 


Il. Religious Education of 
~.Young People 


A. Intermediates 


Baker, HELEN E. More About Africa. New 
York 10, Friendship Press, 1945. 122 p. 
Paper, $.50. 

Suggestions for activity sessions and pro- 
grams, with wealth of resource material, 
to help boys and girls become acquainted 
with African people and the work of the 
Christian church among them. 


CuristrAN GrowTH Series (of Sunday 
school lessons). First Year, Third Quarter. 
Wilson C. Egbert. Unit A, “Before Confirma- 
tion.” Unit B, “On the Day of Confirmation.” 
Unit C, “After Confirmation.” Pupil’s Study 
Book, 68 p. $.12.. Teacher’s Guide, 64 p., 
$.15. Philadelphia 7, Columbus 15, and Rock 
Island, Christian Growth Press, 1945. 


Ciayton, Cranston. Jesus, Our Leader. 
Nashville 2, and New York 11, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. 32 p. $.20. 

An elective unit for use in church schools, 
institutes, summer camps, and special groups. 
To strengthen boys and girls in their deter- 
mination to follow Jesus. Material for both 
teachers and pupils. 


Extprence, Lucy M. When People Move. 
New York 10, Friendship Press, 1945. 24 p. 
Paver, $.25. 

Program guide for study of pupils’ own 
community, the ministry of their church 
among newcomers, and the work of their 
denomination among uprooted Americans. 
Session plans, activities, and worship 
materials. 


Frynt, Faye Desecx. Our Living Book. 
Pupil’s Book, 32 p., $.25. Teacher’s Book, 
192 p., $1.25, Cloth. St. Louis 3, The Beth- 
any Press, 1945. 

A twenty-five session course for intermedi- 
ates in vacation church schools, in five units 
—“‘Exploring My Bible,” “Using the Bible,” 
“The Story the Bible Tells,” “How the Bible 
Came to Us,” and “Making the Bible My 
Own.” Published for the International Com- 
mittee on Co-operative Publication of Vaca- 
tion and Weekday Church School Curriculum. 


Grime, WitttAM. Do Lads Like You Need 
Litanies? Brooklyn, Dept. of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Diocese of Long Island, 1945. 
39 p. $.10. 

Record of discussions and writings of two 
classes of boys studying the Litany in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 


Kesey, Attce Greer. Tales from Africa. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


New York 10, Friendship Press, 1945. 80 p. 
Paper, $.50. 

Sixteen new stories about African Christi- 
ans, written for junior high boys and girls 
but adaptable for use with the other ages, 
give intimate glimpses of African life. 


B. Intermediates, Seniors, Young People 


Bible Study Projects. Series 1. The Life 
of Christ. Series II. The Journeys of Paul. 
Series III. The Exodus. Philadelphia 7, 
Westminster Press, 1945. 24 p. each. $1.00 
each. 

Maps Nos. 5, 7, 11, 14 and 15 can be pur- 
chased separately at $.25 each; $2.00 a 
dozen, assorted. 

Sets of relief maps and work sheets for 
tracing journeys of Biblical characters and 
listing events of each, with location, details 
and Bible reference. For older juniors to 
young adults. 


C. Seniors 


FREEMAN, Harrop A. and Rutu S. Con- 
scription After the War? Forerunners Study- 
book No. 5. New York 25, Fellowship Pub- 
lications, 1945. 63 p. $.25. 

Material in story form to serve as basis 
of discussions of proposed legislation to 
adopt compulsory military training as a per- 
manent peacetime policy. Includes questions 
and suggestions for conducting discussions. 


Gross, Jonn O. and McKeown, Boyp M. 
You and Your College. Nashville 2, and 
New York 11, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1945. 64 p. $.25. 

What college to attend and how to make 
such adjustments to campus as will lead 
toward getting the most from one’s college 
years. Arranged in two parts: “Shall I Go 
to College? Where?” and “The First Week— 
and After.” 


D. Seniors, Young People 


Dower, Jennie M. Program and Discus- 
sion Suggestions for Youth on Africa. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1945. 24 p. Paper, 
$.25. 

For use with This Is Africa by S. Franklin 
Mack, and Daughter of Africa hy Ruth Isabel 
Seabury. 


Hasster, Atrrep. The Next Peace. Fore- 
runners Studybook No. 4. New York 25, 
Fellowship Publications, 1944. 

Guide for individual and group study of 
problems involved in making world peace 
permanent. Points out fallacies of non- 
Christian solutions. 


Mack, S. Franxuin. This Is Africa. New 
York 10, Friendship Press, 1945. Unpaged. 
Paper, $.25. 

Introductory pamphlet with pictures, maps, 
and graphs selected to accompany a concise 
text on African backgrounds, history, per- 
sonalities and Christian missionary service. 

Unperwoop, KEennetH. Christianity Where 
You Live. New York 10, Friendship Press, 
1945. 182 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper $.60. 

An interpretation of home missions, show- 
ing how the church is making Christianity 
live for sharé-croppers, agricultural migrants, 
industrial workers, servicemen, and others 
for whom life is difficult. 


Il. Religious Education of 
Young People 
A. Young People 


Bermronr, Herman N. A College Com- 
pass. Nashville 2, and New York 11, Abing- 


July-August, 1945 


BIBLE TEACHERS WANTED ! 


Interesting Work! Opportunity for Service! 
The Virginia Council of Churches needs young 
women who are college graduates with majors 
in Bible and religious education as teachers 
for Weekday Church Schools. Salaries range 
from $1200.00 to $1600.00 for a term of nine 
months. 
For further information write: 


VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, PLANTERS 
BANK BUILDING, BRIDGEWATER, VA. 
—| 


don-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 32 p. $.20. 

A guide for students through some of the 
experiences in college life not usually found 
in the curriculum or the classroom. Arranged 
for five sessions. 


Harris, Paut, Jr. News from North of the 
Nile. New York, Association Press, 1945. 
109 p. $1.50. 

The Bible presented as a modern news- 
paper with special editions and supplements. 
The various stories are introduced by news- 
paper clippings. Much additional material 
on contents, origins, and historical parallels. 
Designed to stimulate Bible reading. 


Watiacr, Ray W. C Y F Handbook. 
St. Louis 3, Christian Board of Publication, 
1945. 64 p. $.25. 

A handbook for the program of the 
Christian Youth Fellowship. Describes pur- 
poses and methods and includes suggestions 
for cooperation with other youth groups. 


B. Young People, Adults 


Ossorn, G. Epwin. A Faith to Live By. 
St. Louis 3, Christian Board of Publication, 
1945. 96 p. $.40. 

A thirteen-session course for older young 
people and adults. Examines the importance 
of faith to life, the methods of achieving a 
workable faith, and provides suggestions as 
to the content of such a faith. 


Wall Map of Africa. New York 10, Friend- 
ship Press, 1945. In four colors. Size 22x28 
inches. $.25. 


IV. Religious Education of Adults 


Bronson, RutH Muskrat. The Church in 
Indian Life. New York 10, Home Missions 
Council of North America, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, 1945. 24 p. $.15 each; 10 to 500, $.12 
each; 500 or more at the rate of $100 per 
thousand. 

Stories and comments about the work of 
the church in Indian home life, schools, com- 
munities, recreation, medicine, political life, 
army camps and defense industries. 


Demobilization Bulletin—Volume 2, Num- 
bers 7, 8, and 9. Nashville 2, General Board 
of Education, Adult Department. Methodist 
Church, 1945. $.10. 

The titles are: “How Soon We Forget,” 
“She Also Serves,” and “After It’s Over.” 
They have the same purpose as the Volume I 


bulletins. 
V. General 


Wricut, G. Ernest and Firson, Fioyp V. 
editors. The Westminster Historical Atlas to 
the Bible. Philadelphia 7, Westminster Press, 
1945, 114 p. $3.50. 

Up-to-date, authentic Bible atlas containing 
33 relief, full-colored, easy-to-read maps, 
each accompanied by historical data and ar- 
cheological information reflecting recent 
research. Complete index facilitates quick 
location of geographical points. 


sthary 


MATERIALS 
FOR INTERMEDIATES 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Growing up in this world of confusion 
and tension, today’s teen-agers and 
young people need wise and helpful 
guidance in learning to live in a Chris- 
tian way. Bethany materials, up-to- 
date, interesting, are furnishing this 
guidance to youth all over the land. 


MY Mean cdleates 


’ will profit by use of the Intermediate 


workbooks, with their maps, charts, 
pictures and other resource materials. 
Now available are the following: “In 
the Lands of the Bible,” “What It 
Means to Be a Christian,” “What Jesus 
Said,” “When Jesus Lived in Nazar- 
eth,” and “Singers of a New Song.” 
Paper covers, each 25c. 


Young 
Aaa 


must dea] with the 
great issues confront- 
ing the world today. 
They need a_back- 
ground of Christian instruction if they 
are to face the future with confidence 
and faith. Give them Bethany elective 
courses to guide their thinking. 


JUST OUT is Christ Across 
the Centuries, by Harold F. Hum- 
bert, fourth of the “Bethany Courses 
in Christian Living.” It surveys the 
influence and inspiration of Jesus 
on great personalities and institutions 
through the ages. Others in this series, 
each with 13 study sessions, are: 
Developing Christian Personality; A 
Man Who Wrote Scripture; A Faith 
to Live By. Watch for new titles. 
Price, each, 40c. 


Sond Oo; to 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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What's Happening 


"Victorious Living’ 
Wins Radio Award 


CHICAGO, ILL. Victorious Living, trans- 
scribed radio program series planned and 
produced by the International Council of 
Religious Education and broadcast over 89 
stations in 28 states, is winner of one of the 
coveted “Oscars” of radio, according to word 
received by Miss Pearl Rosser, director of 
radio education of the Council. In the field 
of religious broadcasts, one of 12 classi- 
fications, Victorious Living was awarded 
one of three citations in this group by the 
Ninth American Exhibition of Educational 
Radio Programs sponsored by the Sixteenth 
Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

In making the award to Victorious Living 
contest judges, professional radio experts, 
stated that the citation was “for the effective 
use of simple, authentic stories by which to 
convey religious principles and for the for- 
mat which makes for wide useability.” They 
declared that “the series is a worthy one and 
unique in the field of religious education. 
It utilizes a modern medium intelligently to 
do a public service job for its audience.” 
One judge commented that “it is possible the 
program would have definite effect on the 
daily living of listeners.” In discussing the 
program’s audience-getting qualities, the 
judges stated that “several features insure 
the program’s appeal for a... general audi- 
ence: length of program (five. minutes), 
story-telling technique, and simplicity of 
structure and content.” 

Written and narrated by the Rev. E. Jerry 
Walker, director of radio production of the 
Council, Victorious Living is a five-minute 
dramatic broadcast of factual religious ex- 
periences. It. is presented six days a week 
through the auspices of the Council and 
fifteen of its member denomination publish- 
ing houses and boards of education, in co- 
operation with local ministerial associations, 
laymen’s inter-church organizations, and 
state and city councils of churches and 
Christian education. 

New communities airing Victorious Living 
since last month’s report include: 

Mobile, Alabama, Station WALA, spon- 
sored by Mobile Ministerial Association, 
8:35 A.M. 

Long Beach, California, KGER, Long 
Beach Ministerial Union, 6:10 P.M. 

Wilmington, Delaware, WDEL, Wilming- 
ton Council of Churches, 9:15 A.M. 

' Orlando, Florida, WLOF, Orange City 
Ministerial Association, 5:45 P.M. 

Pensacola, Florida, WCOA, Pensacola 
Ministerial Association, M.-F. 9:10 A.M., 
S. 8:55 A.M. 

Tampa, Florida, WDAE, Tampa Ministers’ 
Association, 4:25 P.M. 

Macon, Georgia, WMAZ, Macon Minis- 
ters’ Association, 9:10 A.M. 

Waycross, Georgia, WAYX, Macon Min- 
isters’ Alliance, 8:30 A.M. 

Terre Haute, Indiana, WBOW, Terre 
Haute Ministerial Association, 6:45 A.M. 
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Flashes from San Francisco 


By Cameron P. Hall 


The following notes were sent by Mr. Hall 
from the United Nations Conference on In- 
ternational Organization meeting at San 
Francisco. Mr. Hall was a press representa- 
tive for the International Council of Religious 
Education, accredited by the State Depart- 
ment. Articles based on the findings of this 
Conference will appear in later issues of the 
Journat. Mr. Hall is Director of Social 
Education for the International Council. 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 23. One thing is 
yery evident: the coming Conference is built 
around dependence upon the airplane. For 
instance, we know that today Molotov, Eden 
and Stettinius are meeting in Washington on 
the Polish question. Yet we also know that 
they will be here in San Francisco in time 
for the opening of the United Nations Con- 
ference the day after tomorrow. One hopes 
that something else will be equally clear: 
an airplane-knit world must have a World 
Organization to help keep the peace. 


April 25. At 4:35 P.M. the representatives 
of some one and half billion peoples of the 
globe entered into “a minute of silence and 
of solemn meditation.” “Be still”—except for 
the faint murmuring of the newsreel cameras, 
I could hear only, silence, “—and know that 
I am God!” Each delegate and onlooker in 
that crowded Opera House could give him- 
self to reaching out after that which he 
knows as God. 


May 8. Today has been one of the quietest 
days at the Conference. Neither San Fran- 
cisco in general nor the Civic Center in 
particular has been in any mood to celebrate 
VE-Day. The reasons for this are several, 
but the most important is that given by a 
columnist who is present at the Conference. 
San Francisco is more significant than Berlin 
because Berlin marks the end of one period, 
while San Francisco marks the beginning of 
another. What an indispensable contribution 
the members of the churches have in making 
the promise that is in San Francisco come 
true in that new era! The need for the 
church to take hold is very evident from the 
San Francisco perspective of VE-Day. 


May 10. Anthony Eden made his statement 


York, Pennsylvania, WSBA, York County 
Sunday School Association, Christian En- 
deavor Union, Ministerial Association, 5:55 
P.M. 

Racine, Wisconsin, WBIN, Racine Council 
of Churches and Racine Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, 7:25 A.M. 


What About Your 
Town Library? 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES of East Mo- 
line. Moline, and Rock Island, Illinois, now 
disvlavy copies of the Journal. These are 
paid for by the Children’s Division Teachers 
of the County. Miss Elinor C. Johnson of 
Moline was instrumental in bringing this 
about. Your library would appreciate serv- 
ing its patrons the same way. 


and then asked for any questions from those 
who had come to his Press Conference. 
The first question came from a Korean editor 
from Los Angeles, asking about Mr. Eden’s 
position toward the Cairo Declaration’s as- 
surance of independence for Korea after the 
war. The next question was from a brilliant 
Indian, representing several leading papers of 
India: he inquired about the British policy 
that still kept 100,000 Indian nationalists in 
jail as political prisoners. The third question 
came from the Editor of a Jewish paper in 
New York City, and had to do with British 
policy toward Palestine as the future Home 
of the Jews. 

Korea, India, Palestine in rapid succession 
—and Mr. Eden had in his statement already 
dealt with the stand Great Britain took on 
the current Polish question. An illustration, 
all the better because neither staged nor 
planned, of the pressures for change of 
status and adjustment of differences in inter- 
national relations. The saving aspect of the 
San Francisco Conference is its self discipline 
in excluding from it all specific issues such 
as these. The Conference is concerned with 
reaching an agreement on ways and means 
by which these and many other elements in 
the international situation may be dealt 
with in the future in such a way as not to 
let them reach the level where they become 
a threat to the peace of the world. 


May 18. Nearby the Opera House is the 
Civic Auditorium, seating some 10,000. I like 
to get over to this latter building, for at the 
Opera House everyone is a representative of 
government, while those who crowd into the 
Civic Auditorium are the people themselves, 
about whom Abraham Lincoln spoke so 
wholeheartedly in his Gettysburg Address. 
Recently I went to the great meeting of the 
World Trade Union Congress, addressed by 
leaders of organized labor from France, China, 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia, Latin America 
and this country. It is for the welfare of 
these and their families the world around, 
that all this peace-making is designed .. . 
And then today another great mass meeting 
in the Auditorium, this time for the high 
school youth of the Bay Area. What a stake 
they have in what the representatives of gov- 
ernment are doing two blocks awav! They 
stand to be the greatest sufferers from the 
failure, and the greatest beneficiaries of the 
success of the other group—even as they 
must be in the years to come the intelligent 
and staunch supporters of the International 
Organization. 


Dr. Veh Named Story 
Paper President 


AT THE RECENT GATHERING in Chicago of 
editors representing all the major Protestant 
denominations, known as the Story Paper 
Editors Sub-section of the International 
Council of Religious Education, Dr. Ray- 
mond M. Veh, editor of The Evangelical 
Crusader. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, was 
named president for 1945-46. Out of the 
encouragement given authors by this grouo 
in the last twenty years have come forty 
novels now in book form, originally printed 
in Sunday school papers as serial stories. 
Nine of these have been chosen as Junior 
Literary Guild selections. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Councils in Action 


DURHAM, N. C. The North Carolina 
Council of Churches, in its Church Council 
Bulletin, announced that the 1945 Summer 
School Session of Duke University will in- 
augurate a program of instruction for the 
teachers of Bible in public schools. A prac- 
tical course of instruction and workshop will 
be under the supervision of Dr. Price H. 
Gwynn, Jr. of Davidson College and Direc- 
tor of Weekday Religious Education of the 
Council. The Summer School session opens 
July 19 and closes September 8. 


WICHITA, KAN. The weekday church 
school attendance in Wichita continued to 
gain in 1944-45. It has showed a sustained 
gain since 1934 to reach the present enroll- 
ment of 7667 pupils in 1945. This marks 
the 22nd year of weekday schools conducted 
under the auspices of the Wichita Council of 
Churches. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. The Washington 
Federation of Churches observed its twenty- 
fifth anniversary and annual meeting May 1. 
It reported that the employed staff of the 
Council now numbers eighteen full-time 
persons and one part-time. The Washington 
Federation has directed a strong Social Wel- 
fare Department under the direction of REv. 
Francis McPreex. The Department of 
Church Planning has conducted seven com- 
munity surveys and helped in the establish- 
ment of over thirty new churches after 
careful community surveys had been made. 
The Department of Religious Education, 
under the leadership of Mrs. JOSEPHINE 
Kytes has conducted the two outstanding 
leadership schools. A Defense Commission, 
under the leadership of Rev. THomas STEEN, 
is rendering real aid to service people and 
newcomers. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Dr. Eart F. Apams, 
General Director of Promotion of the Coun- 
cil on Finance and Promotion of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, recently resigned to 
become the Executive Director of the Prot- 
estant Council of New York City. CHARLES 
H. Tuttte is chairman of this Council, and 
Dr. Eucene C. Carper is-General. Secretary. 


SOUTH BEND, Ind. Miss Vivian Ho.to- 
PETER, a teacher in South Bend public 
schools, has been employed by the United 
Churches of St. Joseph County to direct 
vacation schools this summer. A vacation 
school institute was held under the aus- 
pices of the Children’s Division of the 
Council. Thirty-three South Bend Churches 
observed April 29th as Council of Churches 
Sunday. 


RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. The Queens 
Federation of Churches appointed Rev. 
Wayne CiyMer as its Director of Religious 
Education. 


HARTFORD, Conn. Rev. Evererr A. 
Bascock has resigned as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Connecticut Council of Churches 
in order to accept appointment as State 
Superintendent of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches of Ohio. Mr. Babcock will 
terminate his work with the Connecticut 
Council on September 1. 


July-August, 1945 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Yates County 
Council of Churches was organized in March. 
Rev. H. LaMarr Rice of Keuka Park is 
President. There are thirty-four churches in 
the county which cooperate in the Council. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. Miss Eca K. Basara 
has been appointed Director of Religious 
Education for the Wisconsin Baptist State 
Convention. She is a graduate of Northern 
Seminary, 1942, and has been director at 
the Judson Baptist Church, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 


LANSING, Mich. Dr. J. Gorpon Hynes 
of Auburn, N. Y., has been named by the 
Michigan Baptist Convention to succeed 
Rey. Water F. Huxrorp as Director of 
Christian Education. Dr. Hynes received 
his Th.B. from Gordon College, a B.D. from 
Union Theological Seminary, and his M.A. 
and Ph.D. from New York University. He 
was formerly pastor in Freeport, N. Y., dir- 
ector of Boys Work in Boston, and Youth 
Work in Watertown, Mass. 


Kalamazoo College, of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, conferred the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity on Rev. J. Burt Bouwman, Executive 
Secretary of the Michigan Council of Churches 
and Christian Education, on June 11. 


PEORIA, Ill. The Peoria Church Council 
publishes a 16 page booklet describing the 
work of the Council. Mr. Verte W. Sar- 
FORD, an attorney, president of the Council, 
announces that 1,862 pupils of the fourth 
and fifth grades of Peoria and East Peoria 
are enrolled in weekday classes. Ten thou- 
sand Bibles were distributed to pupils who 
did not have Bibles in their homes. 


WANTED — 


Director of Youth Activities 


Church of 2200 members requires a Director 
of Youth Activities. Position covers religious 
education, including: Supervision of Sunday 
church school and daily vacation Bible 
school; Direction of youth social activities; 
Promotion of boys’ and girls’ club groups; 
advisor to Sunday evening youth group. 


Give full details of experience, education, 
age, and religious background in first letter. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE COVENANT 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Death of four New York 
Religious Education 


Leaders 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Rev. Henry Narscu 
FurNALD, Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of the New York State Council of Churches, 
died at his home in Riverdale, New York, 
March 20, 1945. 

Mr. Furnald was a graduate of Brown 
University and of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He was ordained in 1905 and served 
several Presbyterian parishes. From 1917 
to 1939 he was Director of Religious Edu- 
cation of the New York Presbytery. Mr. 
Furnald was active in the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches and in the Seaman’s 
House of the Y. M. C. A. 

Few men in New York State have taken 
a more active or constructive part in the 
work of the State Council of Churches. As a 
Trustee, he helped in the campaign to clear 
up the State Council debt and was respon- 
sible for an amendment to the State Coun- 
cil Constitution making it impossible ever 
to use endowment or trust funds for current 
expenses. 


CARMEL, N. Y. Dr. T. Basm Youne, 
for twenty-one years director of religious 
education for the New York State Council 
of Churches, died of a heart attack at his 
home in Carmel, New York, April 20. 

Dr. Young was a graduate of Wesleyan 
University and of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. As a member of the New York Meth- 
odist Conference he served early in his 
career as an associate pastor of three large 
New York City churches. He also held 
pastorates at East View, Yonkers, Red 
Hook, and Walton, N. Y. 

During World War I, Dr. Young served as 
Chaplain in the 36th Division of the A.E.F. 
In 1922 he joined the staff of the New York 
State Sunday School Association as director 
of leadership education. When the State 
Council of Churches was formed, Dr. Young 
soon became the director of the educational 
work of the Council. His service was char- 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


The International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion requires the services of a woman with 
graciousness of manner, to greet callers, do 
filing and typing. Five-day week. Moderate 
salary. Educated woman of middle age will 
be considered. Prefer some organizational 
or church work background. Position available 
now. Send information regarding your cre- 
dentials to Miss Helen Kindt, International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


The Massachusetts Text-Books for 


Weekday 


Presenting Bible and Experience Guidance 
and 
Based on three years’ actual use 
Teacher’s and Pupil’s Units 
For sale at moderate prices 


Church 


Schools 1945 = 46 


Send for returnable sample copies. 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


acterized by an insistence on high educa- 
tional standards. In January, 1943, he re- 
tired, and since that time he had served as 
minister of Drew Methodist Church in 
Carmel, N. Y. 

He labored long and well building foun- 
dations for cooperative Christian work in 
New York State. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Mr. Cuester 
Hustep, Legal Counsel and a trustee of the 
New York State Council of Churches and an 
attorney with a large practice in Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., died suddenly March 15, 1945. 
Mr. Husted had been active in the old State 
Sunday School Association which preceded 
the present Council. He was the leading 
spirit in the Duchess County Sunday School 
Association for many years and was active 
in many other civic enterprises of Pough- 
keepsie and Duchess County. Burial was in 
the Pleasant Valley Cemetery, adjoining the 
Pleasant Valley Church where he had been 
organist for the past forty years. 


LAREDO, Tex. Dr. ArtHur Y. BEATIE, 
for twenty-seven years secretary of the 
Greater New York City Federation of 
Churches, died April 22 in Laredo, Texas. 
He had retired some years ago, and since 
then served as pastor of several churches. He 
was 74 years old. 

Dr. Beatie received his divinity degree at 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Fulton, 
Mo. He was affiliated with Princeton Sem- 
inary and the National Bible Institute in 
New York. At the time of his death he was 
acting pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Laredo. 


YOUNG WOMEN 
OF OUR CHURCHES 


Prepare yourselves to fill one or more 
of the many calls for our graduates in 


the fields of 


Religious Education 
and Social Work 


Study in a college whose graduates 
enjoy a well-nigh enviable reputation 
for their accomplishments in these 
Present stu- 


areas of specialization. 


dents represent 11 denominations and 
12 states. Minimum expenses. 


SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 
grants the B.S. degree in both 


these fields. 
Founded in 1886. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Earl Vinie, Ph.D., President 
5115 Fowler Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Honorary Degree 
Conferred Upon 
Mr. J. L. Kraft 


CHICAGO, Ill. — 
Because of his leader- 
ship and service for 
the welfare of human- 
ity, Mr. J. L. Krart, 
president of the Kraft 
Cheese Company, has 
been granted an hon- 
orary L.L.D. by Bay- 
lor University, Waco, 
Texas. Presentation 
was made May 28 by 
Dr. Pat Neff, presi- 
dent of Baylor, which is the largest uni- 
versity in the world founded by a Baptist 
denomination. 

Mr. Kraft, who finds time among his many 
other activities to speak occasionally at uni- 
versities and colleges in both the northern 
and southern parts of the country, has been 
Treasurer of the International Council of 
Religious Education since its organization. 
He has been Acting President during the 
foreign service of the Council’s President, 
Commander Harold E. Stassen. 

Addressing the alumni dinner at Baylor 
on May 26, Mr. Kraft declared: “If they (the 
Christian young people) are to be equal to 
their high hopes for themselves—and for the 
world—they must be carefully nurtured in 
their faith, given the spiritual and mental 
weapons with which to fight for the cause 


of right and good. They have the right to 
know the truth of God, the strength of faith! 
They have the right to become truly well 
educated—in spirit as in mind.” 


Dr. Magill Establishes 
Professorship 


Dr. Hucw S. Macirt, General Secretary 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education from its organization in 1922 to 
1935, has recently established the Magill 
Professorship of the History and Science 
of Government at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Dr. Magill graduated from this 
institution in the class of 1894 and received 
the degree of LL.D. from it in 1913. 

The establishment of this professorship 
grows out of Dr. Magill’s long-time inter- 
est in governmental affairs. As a member 
of the Illinois Senate he took an active part 
in government, always standing for high 
ideals in political life. In this and other 
ways he has long exercised a potent influence 
in public affairs. In a statement accompany- 
ing the announcement, Dr. Magill sets forth 
the problems facing America in regard to 
matters of government and says: “It is my 
earnest desire that this Professorship shall 
always be held by a person of exemplary 
Christian character, and of devoted loyalty 
to our beloved country. Also, that all 
students shall be impressed with their 


personal responsibility and duty to be ac- 
tive and vigilant in upholding our Amer- 
ican System of Free Representative Govy- 
ernment.” 


on the 
New Radiant Screen 
with “Hy-Flect’’ 
Glass Beaded 
Surface 


%* Radiant Screens incorporate 
many exclusive new features and 
advantages. The complete Radi- 
ant line includes Portable Tri- 
pod, Wall, Wall and Ceiling and 
Table Models for all purposes. 
Write for Bulletin giving 
full ern 
SQV! We va 


RADIANT 


as He 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 1140 W. Superior St., Chicago 22) 
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New Student Work 
Director for Disciples 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. Mr. Joun E. 
McCaw of Carbondale, Illinois, has been 
elected by the board of trustees of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, Indianapolis, as 
national director of student work in the De- 
partment of Religious Education. Beginning 
with the new school year he will promote 
student work in large college centers not 
now having such service; he will also direct 
and encourage the work already being done 
through pastors of churches in college cen- 
ters and through student foundations. 

Since January 1943, Mr. McCaw has done 
student Christian work on the campus of 
Southern Illinois Normal University at Car- 
bondale, Illinois. Here he established the 
Student Christian Foundation and directed 


the interdenominational student work. Mr. 
McCaw is a graduate of Drake University, 
Des Moines, and of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. For a time he 
served as director of the inter-church council 
of the University of Chicago where he had 
charge of religious work among Protestant 
students on the campus. 


Raymond Peters 


Gets Degree 

ELGIN, Ill. Rev. Raymonp R. PEtERs, 
General Secretary and Adult Director of the 
Board of Christian Education, the Church of 
the Brethren, has recently had the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred upon 
him by his alma mater, the Bethany Biblical 
Seminary in Chicago. Dr. Peters served as 
Acting Director of Youth Work for the In- 
ternational Council in 1942-43. 


Current Feature Films 


Estimates prepared by Independent 
Filmscores 
Film suitable for 
M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


Between Two Women (MGM) Lionel 
Earrymore, Van Johnson, Marilyn Maxwell. 
Drama. More problems for old Dr. Gillespie 
and his young assistants... Weak entry in 
rapidly thinning hospital series. Here, some 
of the clinical scenes are harrowing, while 
comedy and night club sequences which pad 
action strike discordant notes. M 


Brewster’s Millions (UA) Dennis 
O’Keefe, “Rochester.” Farce. Old story of 
young man forced to spend one million dol- 
lars to inherit eight without revealing intent 
...Film hurls itself ahead at breakneck 
speed; it should be funny, but, done without 
imagination, it falls flat. However, furor 
over film’s showing makes it noteworthy: 
Memphis banned it because of “familiar” 
manner of “Rochester,” who has been criti- 
cized by other Negroes for perpetuating sub- 
servient roles. sy G 


Bring on the Girls (Par.) Eddie Bracken, 
Veronica Lake, Marjorie Reynolds, Sunny 
Tufts. Comedy, in technicolor, with music 
and dancing, about a millionaire who joins 
navy to escape golddiggers, set in elaborate 
hotels and night clubs of Miami, where navy 
is quartered... .Lavishly set comedy with a 


routine story but many diverting scenes. 
M.Y,.C 


Delightfully Dangerous (UA) Ralph 
Bellamy, Constance Moore, Jane Powell. 
Musical. Young singer, disillusioned to find 
sister who supports her is burlesque star, 
engineers chance for latter to enter musical 
comedy....A routine, obvious story with 
some unpleasant sequences. Misuses talents 
of performers. M.Y 


Diamond Horseshoe (Fox) Wm. Gax- 
ton, Betty Grable, Dick Haymes... Musical, 
in technicolor, with vaudeville-style acts, 
elaborate ensembles in lush settings and a 
backstage romance as framework. . . . First in 
what promises to be a cycle of films exploit- 
ing real-life night clubs. Story more solid 
than type usually offers. A garish, spirited, 
expensive pageant. M, 
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{The Enchanted Cottage (RKO) Her- 
bert Marshall, Mildred Natwick, Dorothy 
McGuire, Robert Young. Drama from 
Pinero’s World War I fantasy about scarred 
veteran and homely, lonesome girl whose 
love blinds each to the other’s defects, heals 
mental sufferings. . . . Symbolism suggesting 
that love cures all, that beauty is in eyes of 
the beholder, prevents realistic look at prob- 
lem of returned veteran, necessitates delicate 
handling—which has been achieved. A 
tender, romantic interpretation. M, Y 


Frisco Sal (Univ.) Turhan Bey, Alan 
Curtis, Susanna Foster. Melodrama. Choir 
singer’s search for lost brother leads her to 
Barbary Coast, where she becomes a_ star 
in the saloons, reforms and marries her 
powerful boss, finds her brother is his rival, 
etc. . . . Rousing saloon brawls contrast 
strangely with star’s operatic sones. An oft- 
done-before tale in sordid atmosphere. 


M, Y 
Honeymoon Ahead (Univ.) Alan Jones, 
Grace McDonald. Melodrama. Pardoned 


convict finds job with traveling show troupe, 
while gangsters try to frame him so he can 
return to jail to direct inmates’ choir... . 
An empty, routinely done film that treats 


convicts with astonishing whimsy. M, Y 
Identity Unknown (Rep.) Richard 
Arlen, Cheryl Walker. Drama. Lone sur- 


vivor of bomb blast, victim of amnesia, sets 
out to visit families of men known to have 
been in his army unit and also unidentified, 
in hopes of learning his identity. In so doing, 
he observes a cross-section of American homes 
under stress of learning whether missing 
loved ones are alive. . . . An unpretentious, 
inexpensive film, which despite loose ends in 
plot manages to be quietly convincing in 
performance. M, Y 


TT’ll Be Seeing You (UA) Spring Bying- 
ton, Joseph Cotten, Ginger Rogers, Shirley 
Temple, Tom Tully. Drama. Another “re- 
turned veteran” film, displaying realistic, 
straightforward treatment. A shell shocked 
veteran on leave from hospital to find his 
bearings, and a girl released from prison 
to spend Christmas with relatives in small 
Texas town, meet, struggle to overcome 
psychological barriers to normal existence. 

Melodramatic implication of plot’s 
premise is belied by restrained, sensitive 
performances and a sincere intent to deal 
constructively with problem. Particularly 
refreshing in the un-Hollywood-like creation 


of atmosphere. An honest, unsensational in- 
ter pretation. M, Y 


It Happened in Springfield (War.) 
Short, with documentary background, ex- 
tolling Massachusetts city’s plan to breed 
tolerance for other races, nationalities, creeds 
through practices in schools. . . . Skirts all 
around the subject without ever approaching 
its vital points. Measure of its failure is the 
fact that the starting point is a family per- 
secuted because it is “foreign’—which turns 
out to mean “Scandinavian”! Disappointing. 


9 y) 


Keep Your Powder Dry (MGM) Laraine 
Day, Susan Peters, Lana Turner. Drama. 
Childish, petty jealousies and misunderstand- 
ings among trio training to become WAC 
officers. . . . Artificial situations strained to 
the point of the ridiculous. No wonder 
WACs overseas have protested the film’s 
treatment of the corps! M, Y 


Patrick the Great (Univ.) Donald Cook, 
Frances Dee, Donald O’Connor, Peggy Ryan. 
Musical interludes in story of boy who takes 
over role of father, an aging operetta star, 
after at first foregoing offer to spare latter’s 
feelings....A slight story, weak in motiva- 
tion and straining often for comedy, but with 
personable characters and pleasant musical 
sequences. : M,Y 


+Practically Yours (Par.) Robert Bench- 
ley, Claudette Colbert, Cecil Kellaway, Fred 
MacMurray. Comedy. Air hero believed dead 
after suicide dive on enemy ship returns 
alive to fanfare of welcome, frenzied adula- 
tion, engagement to girl mistakenly assumed 
to have been his sweetheart. . . Despite 
routine resolution of romantic situation at 
end, this is for the most part first-rate satire 
aimed at areas that badly need satirizing, 
contains a number of expertly paced comedy 


scenes. M, Y, C 


Salome, Where She Danced (Univ.) 
Rod Cameron, David Bruce, Yvonne DeCarlo. 
Walter Slesak. Melodrama, garishly techni- 
colored, that dashes from Lee’s surrender to 
Berlin and Bismark, to Austro-German war, 
to Arizona and stagecoach bandits, to an 
early, fabulous San Francisco where a Rus- 
sian nabob and Chinese philosopher take 
over—all in the train of a Viennese dancer 
who, we are told. has a way with all men. 
... A jumbled plot whose parts have little 
or no relation to each other characterizes 
this film which is without doubt the most 
preposterous attempt in motion picture his- 
tory when it has taken itself seriously. M 


Salty O’Rourke (Par.) Stanley Clements, 
Wm. Demarest, Alan Ladd, Gail Russell. 
Melodrama about a discredited jockey and 
the gangster-involved promoters who engineer 
scheme to palm him off as his brother, win 
race with horse only he can ride... .Hard- 
boiled racetrack tale that might have been 
gzood objective comment on that area of life 
had it not overworked itself to make crooked 
procedures, unpalatable characters likable, 
acceptable through ingratiating treatment. 
Includes triangle love story done in poor 
taste. 


See My Lawyer (Univ.) Chic Johnson, 
Ole Olsen. Farce. Medley of senseless acts 
strung together in courtroom and night club 
settings.... Disconnected inanities. M,Y 


This Man’s Navy (MGM) Wallace Beery, 
Tom Drake, Jas. Gleason. Melodrama. Hay- 
ing reigned on the screen as a blustering, 
blundering hero of most of the other armed 
services, Beery here takes to the navy blimps, 
engages in incredible deeds to sponsor career 
of boy he pretends to comrades is his son. 
. . . A typical Beery film, action-filled, in- 
credible, flamboyant. M, Y, C 
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*Thunderhead (Fox) Preston Foster, 
Rita Johnson, Roddy McDowall. Drama, se- 
quel to “My Friend Flicka,” in which boy on 
ranch tames the wild son of his beloved 
mare, loses a race through horse’s unruliness, 
finally gains understanding enough to see the 
horse return to wild life he loves... . Beautiful 
settings for a sympathetic, sensitive story of a 
boy’s love for a horse performed with admir- 
able understatement and containing thrilling 
action involving beautiful horses. M,Y,C 


Without Love (MGM) Katharine Hep- 
burn, Spencer Tracy, Keenan Wynn. Comedy 
about a pair who marry for convenience as 
they work together on a scientific project, in 
a conclusion foreseen by any movie audience, 
find it impossible to resist each other when 


jealousy intervenes. Bright, spontaneous 
dialogue keeps most ‘of the film diverting, 
despite obviousness of plot and extensive 
padding of scenes. Again one motif—as is 
usual i in films made from Philip | Barry plays 
—is the efficacy of liquor as “humanizing 
agent.’ 


Zoya (Soviet film) Melodrama retracing 
process which led young Russian girl to 
such passionate devotion to her country that 
she resists unimaginable tortures and dies 
rather than reveal partisan secrets. : 
Interesting as revelation of Soviet methods of 
education to induce nationalistic fervor in 
youth, unconvincing as drama because of 
theatrical presentation of final scenes. 
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Sour Soup Séquence 


THE WORLO'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 


MAKERS OF 


“Our Victor was with us on the hot sands of Africa, 
through the hell of Syria, Egypt and on the beachhead 
at Anzio... it hit the beaches on D-day” . . . thus 
write the soldier-users of Victor equipment. And, as 
the makers, we're just a little proud of this record 
of service. 


Victor is built to take the rugged handling and un- 
usual conditions afforded by a global war . . . Victor’s 
trouble-free performance and well nigh fool proof 
operation made it the ideal GI 16mm Sound Motion 
Picture Equipment. 


If equipment were to receive honorable discharges on 
“points,” many a veteran Victor would come home 
now to a well-earned retirement. But there’s still work 
to be done and Victor will keep on doing it... Victor 
will faithfully provide entertainment and training for 
GI’s wherever they. carry on the grim business of war. 


VICTOR 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 


Chicago (1), 188 W. Randolph 
16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 


Kiarcenare CORPORATION 


New York (18) McGraw-Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42nd St. 


Films for Church Use 


Recommendations by reviewing groups 


of the Committee on Visual Education 


The following materials are 
available through the de- 
nominational book stores, 
members of the Religious 
Film Association. Names 
and addresses may be se- 
cured from the Association 
headquarters, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Hymnalogues—‘‘The Songbook of the 
Screen” 


A series of films, each 16mm, sound, color. 
3 minutes. Sale, $20.00 each. Rental $1.50 
each. (Will also be available in black and 
white for purchase, $10.00.) 

Each of these films presents a well known 
song or hymn as sung by the Hamilton 
Quartette with the words superimposed over 
a pictorial background. With the exception 
of “The Angelus” and “Ave Maria” (which 
are designed for Catholic audiences) the 
pictorial backgrounds consist chiefly of na- 
ture scenes: Mountains, clouds, flowers, and 


the seashore. In some cases these scenes 


are effectively arranged to heighten the effect 
of the words and music of the hymns. In 
most other cases the scenes simply create 
a pleasant neutral background. In only one 
case do the scenes misinterpret the words. 
(“Onward Christian Soldiers” is illustrated 
with pictures of soldiers marching.) In all 
cases the quality of sound and the singing 
ranges from good to excellent. 

These films can best be used as part of a 
worship service in which a longer religious 
film is to be used. While the singing of the 
quartette is good, it is largely of the “har- 
monizing” type and therefore does not pro- 
vide as strong a lead for congregational 
singing as might be desired. Otherwise the 
use of the films might be quite helpful in an 
evening service of hymn singing. (Even so, 
a group of the films presenting the most 
well known hymns could be effectively used 
for this purpose.) 

In rating the individual films, the Com- 
mittee has applied the term “Excellent” or 
“Good” to those in which the background 
is especially. appropriate, the term “Satisfac- 
tory” for those with “neutral” background. 
“The Lord Is My Shepherd—Excellent 
“The End of a Perfect Day—Good 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer”—Satisfactory 
“Tell Me the Old, Old Story”—Satisfactory 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers”—Poor 
“O Beulah Land”—Satisfactory 
“Lead Kindly Light’—Satisfactory 
“Yield Not to Temptation”—Satisfactory 
“Nearer My God to Thee”—Good 
“God Be with You”—Good 
“Rock of Ages”—Good 
“Sweet By and By”—Good 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee”—Satisfactory 
“The Church in the Wildwood”—Good 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name— 

Satisfactory 
“Shall We Gather at the River”—Satisfactory 
“He Leadeth Me”—Satisfactory 
“Ave Maria”—Good 
“The Angelus”—Good 
“Abide with Me”—Satisfactory 
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Even prior to the war, as most educators e 
know, 16 mm. talking motion pictures had ® 
successfully passed scientific tests of their e 
effectiveness as teaching aids. They had e 
demonstrated again and again their ability to e 
increase measurably both fact retention and e 
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understanding—and to speed up the rate of 
acquisition of technical skills. 


Thus, as an accepted scientific tool of learning, 

16 mm. sound motion pictures will inevitably 

; play an increasingly important role in modern 
education. Soon—as efficient 16 mm. sound 
projectors become again available for civilian 
needs—the time will arrive to put into action SSS 

expanded audio-visual teaching programs. 

Keep in touch with the newest developments 

in the 16 mm. sound-on-film field. Write 
today for the interesting FREE book- 
let, “What Will Happen in the 
Movies the Day the War is Over... ." 


16 mm. Silent Projectors 


Many schools are using Ampro 16 mm. silent 
re projectors to take advantage of the large 
DES Ae a: libraries of 16 mm. silent educational films. 


Ampro Corporation, Chicago 18 * Precision Cine Equipment 
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Adams, Hampton: Family Week in Our 
Cure. ira. Aevsetetstee erat ees Mar. 15 
Administration (See also Leadership 
Education and Pastor) 
Church That Is a Second Home, A, 
T.. Raymond Allstonecnieeeyer crete eras os May 8 
City Church Meets a Challenge, A, 
Mildred Sandison Fenner............ July 2 
Counseling Program, A, Richard C. 
INOLDENE: cis elortcsteteyeie: s eatetplars wikis e's ere Feb. 8 
Creating ‘‘Book Appeal’ for the 
Workers’ Library, Edna C. McIntire..May 13 
Good Start, A, Marjorie Tolman.......Sept. 15 
Home Visitation Evangelism, Frank 
Bs Ragerbutes i... 2am ae ost os wes June 12 


How Can We Get Trained Leaders? 
Doxothea WK.) Wolcott: tobi ec oe May 9 
Mission to Parents, Too, A, Winslow 


S$; Drummond: sock se cccteicr © alee eels Jan. 10 
One Way to Begin in Coordinating 

the Church and Church School Pro- 

grams, Lloyd H. Snyder... -........Sept, 9 
Religious Education Week—Denomi- 

MatsOmial Fos. Loewe arate eos es nee July 10 
Suburban Church School Reaches Ca- 

pacity, A, Phyllis N. Maramarco..... Mar. 4 
Summer Camping Program of the 

Churches, The (Symposium)......... Apr. 4 
Superintendents Like to Learn, Caro- 

lgnududnas Muller. 0 geen eee cee Dec. 10 
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We Like the Unified Service, Alice K. 
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Where Do Veterans Fit into the Church 
School Organization? Harry C. Munro.June 14 
Who Thought Up the Lesson Topics? 


Parke ibtays) Millers ceerct. meucten a eyeverelsiaie Jan. 18 
Adult Work (See also Home and Parent 
Education) 
Curriculum Experiments with Young 
Adults, John S. Groenfeldt........... May 15 
Making Adult Work Work, Mary 
Amelia Steer ia 7 ereyoatenecoe etal ke siete tee Sept. 10 
Young Adults Unite for Action, Mer- 
VED LY FF.) e ccheeate <perctersteleyacelevaiats oxeyrl oe Mar. 11 
Advisory Committee on the Post-War 
Church Reportiofe Dhew reer. suis June 2 
Alcohol Teaching in the Churches, 
James AS Grainne ee uk ates Sept. 12 
Allston, T. Raymond: A Church That 
Is'-ay-Second, Homet mc soemecie see May 8 
Already We Go Forward—Together, J. 
‘Ouinter): Miller Gey icmns. +2 anciecimeceienr June 16 
Architecture 
Avoid Fire Hazards, Margaret Holley 
PUG ey cte parc as tote rotates ob omens renee Ne Nov. 9 
Beauty in the Sanctuary... 00. jan. 40. Nov. 2 
Building on Facts, Maurice Jackson....Nov. 8 
Check List and Space Requirements....Nov. 14 
First, Think It Through, Lillian 
Williiamas atin. arsetse renee tare Nov. 
Making the Most of Your Present 
Building, Clarice M. Bowman........ Nov. 12 
Making Over Old Church Buildings, 
Elbert My Conover cri. cinreieet iPox Nov. 10 
Symbolism in Church Building........ Nov. 7 
Are Teachers of Children Evangelists? 
Bisiewics Miller ns = ir. concn estes Sept. 14 
At the New Year’s Beginning, Percy E. 
Kobl Zaticlaptees See eh eesti Dec. 17 
Avoid Fire Hazards, Margaret Holley 
ouck: Site tai cca eee er create telaes Nov. 9 
B 
Battle, Edith Kent: Junior Worship 
Programs # asc ccrevrieeeee are eee ie atte Sept.-Nov 
Beauty in the: Sanctuary aq 0s aati see Nov. 2 
Beckes, Isaac K.: Youth and the Chris- 
tian Evangel’ eycpinicnsccti cn meter liesse ares Jan. 8 
Bible Story Hours for Unreached Chil- 
dren, Lois Blankenship: .=....2.4..420 Jan. 6 
Bibliographies 
For Further Study, Demobilization..... June 18 
Graded Curriculum and General Pro- 
gram sMaterialss. cer ose son Sept. 26, Dec. 28, 
Mar. 27, July 22 
New Books: (Reviews)... 2420.0 oese Each issue 


Where Are the Facts?. 
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-Oct. 29, Jan. 23, Apr. 29 


Blankenship, Lois: Bible Story Hours 
for Unreached ‘Children’. ..\0-). wc. ss Jan. 
Book Service for Aged and Shut-ins, 


Rirth UMohr sextet: civics sea eenot ae Oct 
Bosley, Harold: Can the Local Ghiirck 

Accept: thiss Mask terrackh erp one edoters June 
Bowman, Clarice M.: Making the Most 

of Your Present Building... ....-..-- Noy. 
Boys Built a Church, The, Bertha L. 

ows hton dis encne ove ee tise sane wees Oct 
Britten, Rodney M.: The Leaders and 

the Program, “2 V5 aceite prac Rie Apt 
Brown, Elizabeth: Choosing and Using 

the «Gama 22-55 wis is 13(eie ot oetegeeaele oreo ans Apr 
Building on Facts, Maurice Jackson...... Nov. 
Burkhardt, Mrs. Carl A.: Parents Help 

the Nursery ‘Glass’ 20020 emis eee ne Oct. 
Burr, Hugh Chamberlin: Enlisting Lay- 

men in Inter-Church Councils....... Dec.— 
Bury, Mervin: Young Adults Unite for 

ACHOMYT 2 sear eke eerie EER teers Mar 


Butcher, Harold: The Wall Newspaper....May 


C 


Camping: The Summer Camping Pro- 
gram of the Churches (Symposium). . / 


Can the Local Church Accept This 
‘Sask?’ Harold .Bosley: 23. 02 Be iejs ete June 
Cederborg, Hazel: Emphasize Interest 
Eentens wr ar iarsiaeiecese cer erate eas Dec 
Chapin, S. B.: Council Loses an Old 
PUGH jo ouk che ae mer aieistaes iene em ee Mar. 
Check List and Space Requirements......Nov. 


Children Are Post-War People, Kath- 
ALINE Lk’, ALeNYVOOt naira et tere Nov. 
Children’s Work (See also Teaching 
Methods, Vacation Church Schools, 
and Weekday Religious Education) 
Are Teachers of Children Evangelists? 


Flsie i Milles 007 15. tea ats mets Sept. 
Bible Story Hours for Unreached 

Children, Lois Blankenship.......... Jan. 
Children Are Post-War People, Kath- 

anne PY Enroot te eine es oe Nov. 
Community Must Serve Its Children, 

The; Ruth Shriver! ... ttt oi fon Mepis 
Don’t Fence Me In! Caroline Cole...... Mar. 
Emphasize Interest Centers, Hazel 

Cedenbors,/ ay: sinners one ee e Dec 
Parents Help the Nursery Class, Mrs. 

GarltAr Burkhard. once tetonnese oe Oct. 
Should Mothers Stay with Their Chil- 

dren? Margaret Holley Tuck.......... May 
What Shall We Do About Children’s 

Daye}; Wesley, Prince 4. gis outset. May 
You Can Tell Stories, Bernice H. 

RODIN ees etree athe eee een July 

Choosing a New Minister, Ethaline 

PLATS © rit cts teen ate ele Stare dogs) eS asics Jan 

Choosing and Using the Camp, Eliza- 
beth Brown juste cela ake ten 4 ee Apr. 
Church Camps for All, Harry T. Stock....Apr. 
Church That Is a Second Home, A, T. 
Raymond PAliston aes. wemeas ches otk. May 
Churches and Public Opinion, The, 
aimnan Size haters acre. c st le wl ssrete eee Oct. 
Citizenship 
Church and Public Opinion, The, 

Eumianiye) Shafer? vac vente trite ae Oct. 
They Teach Christian Citizenship...... Oct. 
We Must Face _ Political Issues, 

Mhomas Bo Keehnceys.i.:2 ce) eee Oct. 
We Must Get into Party Politics, 

Raiphswe Gwinn soe sects ie ae Oct. 

City Church Meets a Challenge, A, Mil- 
dred*Sandison ‘Fenner. 3. eo... 2. ae July 
Classes —Twice a Week During June, 
ININAgAS Yeomans; span ice oes oem Mar. 
Cole, Caroline: Don’t Fence Me In!...... Mar. 
Coleman, R. W.: Tasks to Challenge 
VOTO CS SEIN Ea cratevalotenc’ sfotane ete: senenver Rope eearaye June 
Community Must Serve Its Children, 
TnewRuth Shrivetercer deck weer Sept. 
Congdon, LeRoy: Their Own Worship 
Genter, co chee ate ee eee Sept 
Conover, Elbert M.: Making Over Old 
Ghurch Butldingsieenarr cana ae Nov 
Cooperative Work 
Already We Go Forward—Together, 

Ji OQuinteryMiller-cen. eee June 
Community Must Serve Its Children, 

Ther Ruth Shriver scrote eno cakes Sept. 
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Enlisting Laymen in Inter-Church 
Councils, Hugh Chamberlin Burr.... 
50,000 Churches Observe Religious 


Education! Week) iis aha aah aun Dec. 14 
State and City Council News, What’s 
Happening cctin yiencteet ee eee Each issue 
Who Thought Up the Lesson Topics? 
Park Hays: Miller’ <2 3.2%. eter reer Jan. 18 
Youth United for Christ, Helen F. 
Spaulding . car... 50)ate abi ere ee May 12 
Young Adults Unite for Action, Mer- 
Vib “Bury 2 oko Sais ke ee Mar. 11 
Counseling Program, A, Richard C. 
Norberg. .4 fn ve cane a See ee Feb. 8 
Crain, James A.: Alcohol Teaching in 
the’ Churches oie he tena< Pict eee Sept. 12 
Creating ‘“‘Book Appeal’ for the Workers’ 
Library, Edna C. MclIntire........... May 13 
Crowell, Grace Noll 
David s...0,.4 Oe eee eee Sey ch S eee May 2 
Out.of ‘ithe: Dusky 2.../.5 34. ss Decs2 
Current Feature! Films:./.2-.-)5 eee Each issue 
Curriculum Experiments with Young 


Adults, John S. Groenfeldt.........0.. May 15 


D 


Dahlberg, Edwin T.: Welcome Back to 
the Church 
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Davis, Helen Kromer: Teaching as Jesus 
Maught= 00.008 kee eee ae are eee Sept. 4 
Demobilization (See War and Demobilization) 
Dicks, Russell L.: Help for the Wounded.June 9 
Directors of Religious Education (See 
Administration) 


Don’t Fence Me In! Caroline Cole........ Mar. 8 
Drake, Francis A.: Rural Pastors Pull 

Togethet ~ 2-.aswis ste ene Febse 1) 
Drake, Joyce Vernon: In Four Words..... Feb. 19 


Dramatics (See also Special Observances) 
He, Who Walks in Love, Christmas 
Play, Elizabeth Bergvall Hellier...... Oct. 17 


In Four Words, Joyce Vernon Drake....Feb. 18 
Little Jesus of the Mountain, Beatrice 
M. Folger on cian oe ee ee Dec. 15 
Teen-Age Drama Guild, A, Margaret 
Ramage. i200 S.4,cearn wen oe ee Oct. 13 
Dressler, Pearl A.: Four One-Day In- 
Stitutes cucu \./cche ode eR ae eee Mar. 12 
Drummond, Winslow S.: A Mission to 
Parents, "P00 )<.c «.a9 do pve seer ee Jan. 10 
DuBerry, Martha, Joins Council Staff..... June 18 
E 
Educator Meets Evangelist, Kenneth 
Reeves): rasciciidituwlo Sek Rin oe Sept. 16 
Emphasize Interest Centers, Hazel 
@éderbote tsk: aes ae eee Dec. 9 
England, Herbert K.: The Pastor’s Com- 
municants’ ‘Class! Vi... 6 ee eee Jan. 14 
Enlisting Laymen in Inter-Church 
Councils, Hugh Chamberlin Burr..... Dec. 11 


Enriching Personal Life, Frank P. Fidler. .June 12 
Evangelism (See special January issue 

on Evangelism Through the Church 

School) 


F 


Fagerburg, Frank B.: Home Visitation 


Evangelisnty 5.0) 2./st0. Geto ak silane Jan. 12 
Family (See Home and Parent Education) 
Family Reads the Bible, The, Harold 

and: Alma) Sheridan \..54..5 0,00 due eee Apr. 14 
Family Week in Our Church, Hampton 

A@ams 25.08 ia es nace ee en ee Mar. 15 
Fenner, Mildred Sandison: A _ City 

Church Meets a Challenge........... July 2 
Ferguson, Alexander B.: How to Start 

Using Viswall Aids... .\c. space eee Apr. 9 


Fidler, Frank P.: Enriching Personal Life. June 12 
50,000 Churches Observe Religious Edu- 


cations Weeks corre) x. ce eee ieee Dec. 14 
Films for Church Use....... Sept.-Mar., May, July 
First Report, A, Harry C. Munro......... Jan. 4 


First, Think It Through, Lillian Williams.Nov. 4 
Fischbach, Mrs. H. H.: ‘‘The Spirit of 


the Lord’... 2s seyex scare ee ee Jan. 20 
Folger, Beatrice M.: Little Jesus of the 
Mountain “s.5.3.;\avedeat 22s aoe Dec. 15 


Four One-Day Institutes, Pearl A. Dressler. Mar. 12 
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G 


Gebhard, Anna Laura: ‘“Vhe Hope of 
thie SVillawe IOHUrchi ya kee tek eee oles Mar. 7 


God Speaks Through Nature, Ruth 

Bermute Meade c.jacici.. anetoe sees. May 3 
God’s Miracle of Growth, P. R. Hayward..Feb. 2 
Good Start, A, Marjorie Tolman......... Sept. 15 
Goodier, Floyd T.: Outside Help for 

Waications SGHOOISis bic, sciatic siete ces 2 May 11 
Goodwill Teams in Summer Camps, 

Marjorie, Anna "Pooley 3:5... 6.05.6... Feb. 11 
Gordon, Oliver B.: Staggered or Re- 

Hea SGC a RITE P notch s evel Mepeoeneeun se ca fectey ake aa ce May 18 
Graded Curriculum and General Pro- 

mramiNaterials)/= < ...,..2.se4/0s Sept. 26, Dec. 28, 


Mar. 27, July 22 
Groenfeldt, John S.: Curriculum Experi- 


ments with Young Adults........... May 15 
Growing Edges in Christian Education..... Feb. 4 
Gwinn, Ralph W.: We Must Get into 

RanityPOILICS Miri ca eis cca ess. ildsbé. 3° Oct. 4 


Hall, Clarence W.: The World Church 


[Sle (EES. oc 8S Sb SEO eee ola eee Oct .3: 
Hamilton, Samuel L.: Outside Help for 
WACAHORUSCHOOIS: fie csiscie Gries eisusiessue. May 11 


Hart, Oliver J.: ‘““This Is a Basic Need”...June 4 
Hartge, Ethaline: Choosing a New Minister. Jan. 21 


‘Hayward, P. R. (See also Poems, Medi- 


tations, etc.) 


God’s Miracle of Growth.............. Feb. 3 
Today We Sow the First Seed!.......... Apr. 3 
Why I Am My Brother’s Keeper........ Jan. 3 
He, Who Walks in Love, Christmas 
Play, Elizabeth Bergvall Hellier....... Oct. 17 
Heinz, Mrs. Clifford S., Gets Award....... Apr. 2 
Hellier, Elizabeth Bergvall: He, Who 
VASE GgtI MOVE Se vx coas. oop eine dys cee eee Oct. 17 


Help for the Wounded, Russell L. Dicks. . 
Helping the New Teacher, Ida Binger 


Piuib bares gs erie arch cree. tennis Sept. 6 
Henley, James M.: A Local Church 
Holds ai heap ee Ms tet oycSS ee ec ldesel Apr. 7 
Heron, Frances Dunlap: “Pop, You’re 
Wrongs WONtice ters cnlte wet ttlad ateeraett May 4 
Highlights of the First Holy Week, 
ViGtOT VET BEI aie <feleie sciaytoulayes Gale d Mar. 16 
Hiller, Willard A.: They Finally 
Dearmed El owy eeaye 2275 wicconsya «Sed Sieiacoe bo Dec. 12 
Hoiland, Richard: Release-Lend Leaders 
ep oti a” 5 allt cates Ue ea a Apr. 11 
Home and Parent Education 
Family Reads the Bible, The, Harold 
anGe AimMaAg SRETIdaN Gr. fc farcvasas evens lots Apr. 14 
Family Week in Our Church, Hamp- 
ConA clama cher ey eyy tb eccne 2 oy cayeeclesa.ap avons Mar. 15 
Mission to Parents, Too, A, Winslow 
je Dia hicar roy Yolo Ae ei rs Jan. 10 
Parents Help the Nursery Class, Mrs. 
Carl As Biakhardt.) 7h se eee... Oct. 14 
“Pop, You’re Wrong!” Frances Dun- 
[ESE Te Peeves a iene en May 4 
Home Visitation Evangelism, Frank B 
Bagerbureieeerte eee sc. ch es aivic ek Jan. 12 
“Hope of the Village Church, The,” 
Anna Laura Gebhard .............. Mar. 7 
Houghton, Bertha L.: The Boys Built 
PU COUEOTTE Ds a9 nO aan A Oct. 13 
How Can We Get Trained ~Eeaders? a 
Dorothea sk Wolcott.; f. erie.s .ac oe May 9 
How They Train Vacation Church 
Leaders. (Symposium) ..: «sad Sede Mar. 12 
How to Start Using Visual Aids, Alex- 
ander Be Bergeson... ..00 acl cde ba ce Apr. 9 
Hubbard, Ida Binger: Helping the New 
EMESIS Se i5.05 ie Oe +...Sept. 6 
Hyde, Stanley B.: Institutes for Rura 
SCHOOLS Mae een free trey ARG erisce, och ase es Mar. 12 
I 
Industrial Millions on the Move, Mabel 
GarretemNViapaer ey tcc. stk es Feb. 10 
In Four Words, Joyce Vernon Drake...... Feb. 18 
Institutes for Rural Schools, Stanley 
DE IS TYG SR Sa ne a Mar. 12 
Jackson, Lora _Z.: Making Worship 
LNCS) OS) aH ad oe en eee Jan. 19 
Jackson, Maurice: Building on Facts...... Nov. 8 
Jones, E. Stanley: Salvation Through 
LELTaRi) 2 heh ae peta eer Nov. 3 
Jones, Mary Alice, Enters New Work...... Apr. 8 
Juniors Use Imagination, Ruth Elizabeth 
Murphy Sete ea ADT. Ub, 
K 
Kearns, Raymond V., Jr.: What Youth 
Week: Mesnttato: UG. chs Cetsrolls cncte Dec. 8 


July-August, 1945 


Keehn, Thomas B.: We Must Face Poli- 

tical Tssuese gists oe mee cierto Oct. 6 
Kirkby, Kearney: Should Ministers Teach?.May 19 
Knoff, Gerald: The Movement Looks at 


ESONE sesso nis, sree cure hutiony el onto eieunene aims eke Feb. 4 
Kohl, Percy E.: 
At the New Year’s Beginning.......... Dec. 16 
Our Social Responsibility.............. Oct. 15 
Worship Programs for Senior and 
Young People’s Departments....... Sept.-July 
if 
jeast/Summer in, Daytons . 0. esos ce ee. 2 Dec. 6 
Laubach, Frank A.: Working with the 
FT OLY: SSDIUEE RD intdcletesste ee ettcnn oro putieeeistereteys Dec <3: 
Leaders and the Program, The, Rodney 
IMS BIGGER isc: Sick once sictre seevebetens oretats Apr. 6 


Leadership Education (See also Administration) 
Classes Twice a Week During June, 


IN Hae Al VEOHTAMS 15 (0) cont fie, Ae oven eye sien Mar. 13 
Four One-Day Institutes, Pearl A. 
LOVELESS gt cd Ata irc EM ate ene, Mar. 12 
Helping the New Teacher, Ida Binger 
MAUD DARE san. arena ces clematis scape tore Sept. 6 
Institutes for Rural Schools, Stanley 
pep ED year sre ctay rete niteie rr at Pstayslaiey 10% Mar. 12 
School Held on Six Days, Imogene 
MrMGcPhersontre. # cae toe ene © oun. os Mar. 14 
Lenroot, Katharine F.: Children Are 
Postwar. Fb Copley dacs covert s Nov. 15 


Let Them Talk It Out, Carroll A. Wise. .June 10 
Little, George A.: The Power of Bene- 


GiCHONS Ne sons Saha Wiese ae ie lecsasl sea Mar. 3 
Little Jesus of the Mountain, Beatrice 

IM ER OIGEL SRI ON te tita De Cicer ieee Dec. 15 
Local Church Holds a Camp, A, James 

WW RECIMEYy teuk crenata aire cine Apr. 7 


McDonald, Grant: Where Honor Is Due..Dec. 4 
McIntire, Edna C.: Creating “Book Ap- 


peal” for the Workers’ Library....... May 13 
McPherson, Imogene M.: School Held 

OMGSI DAYS oy iet ce cera eiS ns ak er eioche Mar. 14 
Making Adult Work Work, Mary Amelia 

SLCC Ee eire eT ea eset es ee a ava ats Sept. 10 
Making Over Old Church Buildings, 

EilbertyeMe (Conoverak. sisi. uss es Noy. 10 
Making the Most of Your Present Build- 

ing, Clarice M. Bowman............ Nov. 12 


Making Worship Booklets. Lora Z. Jackson. Jan. 19 


Maramarco, Phyllis N.: A Suburban 
Church School Reaches Canacity..... Mar. 4 
Mays, Beniamin E.: When Do I Believe 
AEM Vat paneer fen sats aren esti es coaacevarana Sept. 3 
Mead, Ruth Bernice: 
God Speaks Through Nature........... May 3 
Intermediate Department Worship 
Procvams 6... ccs eens... Sept.-fuly 
Millen, Nina: What Was Wrong with 
Oiuy, Peace Education’... 20... ys. ss Oct. 8 
Miller, Elsie L.: Are Teachers of Chil- 
ALCM GE VANZENStS? Ge sce eas Sept. 14 
Miller, J. Quinter: Already We Go 
Forward—Together =.........:.2..5: June 16 
Miller, Park Havs: Who Thought Up 
thre Besson MOpics? sent cee te eal: Jan. 18 
Mission in a Church, The, Charles A. 
PlatGaeterate he cyacitac anemia s cane aes Jan. 16 
Mission to Christian Teachers 
Are Teachers of Children Evangelists? 
Wisiew WaiMaller se ssa seek te 5 ene 2 Sept. 14 
Educator Meets Evangelist, Kenneth 
FREEVESIAG cd tte erin ine sie eyo tee Sept. 16 
First Report, A., Harry C. Munro...... Jan. 4 
Teachers’ Opportunity. The............ Oct. 16 
Mission in a Church, The, Charles A. 
Tate, ete Bessa an dl a eceree ode ousraeae tee Jan. 16 
Mission to Parents, Too, A, Winslow S. 
TUM MONG. eh hike ces Ae otis wisearebeione nae ate Jan. 10 
Mohr, Ruth: Book Service for Aged and 
INEST AGS Aetnoi Aion Satomec oe cama ono Oct. 14 
Montin, Alice K.: We Like the Unified 
SELV ICC LM eters cea ene Sac eiee taeehantye Sept. 7 
Moses, by Michelangelo. ........:-..2..4: Oct. 2 
Movement Looks at Itself, The, Gerald 
drag Gate) 1:9 Be eda wees oh cus ed ce OTe Feb. 4 
Muller, Carolyn Edna: Superintendents 
Pikes top Weartyee Uysias tom. ap ihls.< aywie Dec. 10 


Munro, Harry C.: 
AVSHITSERECD ODES. pensar te rebanaie fs degen Jan. 


Preacher-Deacnera mune: \-rakeje ctelsienctn -mieters Feb. 12 
Where Do Veterans Fit in the Church 

Sehnool Organization? Fore riicieie nn: June 14 
Murphy, Ruth Elizabeth: Juniors Use 

MT AC TIRAt OTE Merron eacacr restos eters brave ota Apr. 16 

N 

Nativity, The, Victor M. Rhein.......... Nov. 18 

ING Wiis OOKS siya x ta As teiaeae stale aiayein(ataate le, 0 fs Each issue 
Norberg, Richard C.: A Counseling 

;eoyarh i” BAe Aon Onl 6 OOEOe TOO eie ia Feb. 8 


O 


One Way to Begin in Coordinating the 


Church and Church School Pro- 

grams, Lloyd H. Snyder... .:.:..5.....Sept. 9 
Our Social Responsibility, Program for 

Temperance Sunday, Percy FE. Kohl...Oct. 15 
Out of the Dusk, Grace Noll Crowell..... Dec. 2 
Outside Help for Vacation Schools........ May 11 

P 
Palmer, Mary Leigh: Using Slides and 

Films with Regular Lessons.......... Dec. 4 
Parents Help the Nursery Class, Mrs. 

Carls Ara Burkhardt, ijt: dedytevoe easels Oct. 14 
Pastor (See also Administration and 

Supervision) 

Choosing a New Minister, Ethaline 
ELAR CSC sere racy ct caead nicer ti te Pace tee ea rene = Jan. 21 
Counseling Program, A, Richard A. 
INOED ete pitrcetsi coche crap orbs macitpatl Feb. 8 
Enriching Personal Life, Frank P. 
Bile sy tet teyyecr age: ahi eee 6s June 12 
Pastor’s Communicants’ Class, The, 
Herbert KK, (Rh nelandss).-/.cqemisacectaa ss Jan. 14 
Preacher-Teacher, The, Harry C. Munro.Feb. 12 
Pastor’s Communicants’ Class, The, 

Herbert kK. Bneland)cd casas ae ses Jan. 14 
Peace Education (See World Order Education) 
Platt, Charles A.: The Mission in a 

Ghittchip ses crac nc otsrthonrate ei eemuon Jan. 16 
Poems, Meditations, etc. 

David, Grace Noll Crowell... ......03¢ May 2 
For the Mothers of Men, P.R.H....... May 40 
For Those Away in the Army, P.R.H...Apr. 40 
For Those in Ships of War, P.R.H.....June 40 
God’s Miracle of Growth, P.R.H........ Rebar +2; 
My. Shaxesin: Races Riots 555i te sey de « Feb. 40 
Out of the Dusk, Grace Noll Crowell...Dec. 2 
Prayer, A,—The Teacher, Chaplain 

WrallacenGrant. [Fiske s4.e eee ee Sept. 2 
Those at Home in War Time, P.R.H...Mar. 40 
WenyaoWielle WOrkdtE asc sict: eco veieusustere Jan. 40 

Poole, Marjorie Anna: Goodwill Teams 

inpoummer (Capips:- 25.0 ces os hoe Feb. 11 
“Pop, You’re Wrong!” Frances Dunlap 

PV eHO meee vad s neon copes eice ses eet apekere) ellete vere May 4 
Powell, Oliver: Service that Makes Sense..Apr. 12 
Power of Benedictions, The, George A. 

Bittle serie Memon aic ntiiees Mraere seracs Mar. 3 
Preacher-Teacher, The, Harry C. Munro..Feb. 12 
Prince, J. Wesley: What Shall We Do 

About ‘Childfem’s Daye ct atevicecee © ats ece:s May 6 

R y 
Radio 
New Radio Department, Roy G. Ross...Nov. 14 
“Victorious Living’? Now on 52 Stations. Mar. 36 
Your Time on the Air, E. Jerry 

AW VALce ieee oar eier ater terete etar a chiuthere aoiake sagas May 20 
Ramage, Margaret: A Teen-Age Drama 

(Eras WP SER Sirota o Cake eae, Crh eRRERE Gone Oct. 13 
Reeves, Kenneth: Educator Meets Evan- 

IDES titan cheaper terial. Makcyeeente cit ad ela Sept. 16 
Release-Lend Leaders Needed, Richard 

Hoiland ..:.. [Retake x wcrais, 36S Oe cre ere Apr. 11 
Religious Education Week — Denomina- 

tional ab lavis: eee cite acters cio ear erere es July 10 
Report of the Advisory Committee on 

the™ Post-War Church's 4.5 ..q¢ichs sale June 2 
Rhein, Victor M.: 

Highlights of the First Holy Week...... Mar. 16 
Nativity.) hes taste mete Cama cacster Nov. 18 
Robbins, Bernice H.: You Can Tell 

SCONES B. Memta ctreetclaten teeesrevireiersy sarenstl July 8 
Ross, Roy G.: 

Afterathe mWar—Wihatrs -)-nusciea de neets Feb. 34 
Churches Serve the Men in Service, The. Jan. 35 
Rehabilitation—in Education Also....... Oct. 40 
This: Is the sime!to Plan'.5 ec .ctn as Sept. 40 
Mhis StudyAlswAW iY Ours. cores cue or-teres Nov. 34 
TrendsyAre: Important! )< Sic sue prea e ee Nov. 40 
Who Are These Bible Translators?..... Mar. 35 
With Commander Harold Stassen in 

ETISREIOMEGE detest nictekets Moveivialsss May 34 
Rosser, Pearl, Joins Council Staff......... Apr. 13 
Rural Pastors Pull Together, Francis A. 

Spa e eae ere cs aE ete Re Feb. 7 
Rural Work 

“Hope of the Village Church, The” 
Anna? Waural Gebhard tea. j. sti +) ale ietarei- Mar. 7 

Rural Pastors Pull Together, Francis 
ADGA ees rider: Seitiow se pidiete- « Feb. 7 

Soil Is God’s Gift, The, Eugene 

Siaatherse ue porte ayes atti snare setae Feb. 6 

Today We Sow the First Seed! P. R. 
1S RANE b Ce Ue spe nin peecaeir. cA, een cet cree Apr. 3 

S) 

Salvation Through Christ, E. Stanley 
Ore? Jadhaan scbdokanuonnnoparmngac Nov. 3 
31 


School Held on Six Days, Imogene M. 


McPherson’ | ccc Os arene yes «sie oe Mar. 14 
Seagers, Paul W.: Use Church or School 

Buildings?! 52. Seek wae. She ene July 6 
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Service That Makes Sense, Oliver Powell..Apr. 12 
Shafer, Luman J.: The Churches and 


Public Opinions! oc. nce ee ee Oct. 10 
Sheridan, Harold and Alma: The Family 

Reads the: Bible tr. eee Apr. 14 
Should Ministers Teach? Kearney Kirkby..May 19 
Should Mothers Stay with Their Chil- 

dren? Margaret Holley Tuck......... May 16 
Shriver, Ruth: The Community Must 

Serve Lts Children aire een ee Sept. 8 
Sigler, Mae: Their Very Own Place in 


Your Church .... 
Signs of New Growth 
Simmons, Elsie B.: Primary Department 

Worship Programs, =. 7.0) ...- eee n Apr.-July 
Smathers, Eugene: The Soil Is God’s Gift..Feb. 6 
Smith, Jean Louise: Teaching Through 

Activities 050.5 Ss:cc 5 ices oe ee as July 5 
Snyder, Lloyd H., Jr.: One Way to Begin.Sept. 9 
Soil Is God’s Gift, The, Eugene Smathers. .Feb. 6 
Spaulding, Helen F.: Youth United for 


Christ 3.49: 3.0. Pattee cea een tne ane May 12 
Special Observances (See also Dramatics) 
At the New Year’s Beginning, Percy 
Ex, KOhVOes.,. scien niece erect eer Dec. 16 
Highlights of the First Holy WwW eek, 
Victor M-'R hein. hie er tank: Mar. 16 
Nativity, The, Victor M. Rhein. Nov. 18 
Our Social Responsibility, Program 
for Temperance Sunday, Percy E. 
Roi 4. ote Meme oe cone tere ck + Oct 15 
“Spirit of the Lord, The,’’ Mrs. H. H. 
Pischbach., so 57 see peda ..Jan. 20 
Teaching as Jesus Taught, Service ‘of 
Dedication, Helen Kromer Davis..... Sept. 4 
Today We Sow the First Seed! P. R. 
Hayward Clk Heenan ae cra Apr. 3 
What Shall We Do About Children’s 
Day? J. Wesley, Princess :.2280 2. ee May 6 
“Spirit of the Lord, The” Mrs. H. H. 

Fischbach aciccn.c soins .c oot kai ebetore Jan. 20 
Staggered or Released Time? Oliver B. 

Gordon Foire rcsr hae ee ire ee May 18 
Steer, Mary Amelia: Making Adult 


$Z50 to $500 
| single 


‘1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


New York’s 
_ Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests 
enjoy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, 
yet within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding 
hotel value. Write for booklet I. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double ” ” #4 ”» $4.00 


Prince George. 
Hotel 14 East 28°St. 


New York 16, NY: 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr-~ Manager 


Workaworkier.: .zycnmeaeteretccaveraxcsererate Sept. 10 


Stock, Harry T.: Church Camps for All...Apr. 4 
Suburban Church School Reaches Ca- 

pacity, A, Phyllis N. Maramarco...... Mar. 4 
Summer Camping Program of the 

Churches, The (Symposium)......... Apr. 4 
Superintendents Like to Learn, Carolyn 

Raina Mulleiveceataanie sete ae terete ore Dec. 10 
Symbolism in Church Building........... Nov. 7 

at 

Tasks to Challenge Heroes, R. W. Cole- 

Pit WMe AY Aris abinicot ake iga ire veya cm June 11 
Taylor, Florence M.: Primary Worship 

Programs) ifeeelecwrceretmicls iets Sisko Sept.-July 
Teacher, The, A Prayete.. 02. om ses sae Septuns 
Teachers’ Opportunity, The............+. Oct. 16 
Teaching as Jesus Taught, Service of 

Dedication, Helen Kromer Davis..... Sept. 4 
Teaching Methods (See Adult Work, 

Children’s Work, Young People’s 

Work, Vacation Church Schools) 
Teaching Through Activities, Jean 

Lowe: Smith. c+.) -1ecc chetttutaleveietl-vs)e otaienas July 5 
Teen-Age Drama Guild, A, Margaret 

RaAMAg!:. "yet ts evaraths« niet elt teres tener teats Oct. 13 


Temperance Education 
Alcohol Teaching in the Churches, 
James A. Grainy. oo. cc. cus ieisieeinis ore we Sept. 12 
Our Social Responsibility, Program 
for Temperance Sunday, Percy E. 


1'@o) Re nO OCR on doen aO opener} Oct. 15 
Their Own Worship Center, LeRoy 

Gongdon) jc inat soeeceeee eee ee Sept. 17 
Their Very Own Place in Your Church, 

Mae: Sighen oy cei. <ppuaiieae bee renee Nov. 16 
They Finally Learned How, Willard A. 

1261) Pir aoa Wai on eke Dec. 12 
They Teach Christian Cabeeie Satasbus Oi Oct. 11 
“This Is a Basic Need,” Oliver J. Hart...June 4 
Today We Sow the First Seed! P. R. 

Fiaywards fe chide sree Sec eeitaere ae tere Apr. 3 
Tolman, Marjorie: A Good Start......... Sept. 15 
Tuck, Margaret Holley: 

Avoid’ Fire» Hazardeny cisa nies eerie c= rele Nov. 9 
Should Mothers Stay with Their 
Children? cesai- pate ete eee: May 16 
U 
Use Church or School Buildings? Paul 

WW). SCAG@TS Wa sra's siete ate repeldiekeroar eyoreteiat July 6 
Using Slides and Films with Regular 

Lessons, Mary Leigh Palmer......... Dec. 4 

Vv 
Vacation Church Schools 

How They Train Vacation Church 

School Leaders (Symposium)........- Mar. 12 
Juniors Use Imagination, Ruth Eliza- 

beth: Murphy iid enualets iets eae Apr. 16 
Last Summer in Dayton? soja fe cirie00 Dec. 6 
Outside Help for Vacation Schools...... May 11 
Release-Lend Leaders Needed, Richard 

Holand ascii eee koe eu bisticael ieee Apr. 11 
“Victorious Living’? Now on 52 Stations...Mar. 36 


Visual Education 
Current Feature Films.............. Each issue 
Films for Church Use..... Sept.-Mar., May, July 
How to Start Using Visual Aids, Alex- 


ander Bis Ferguson's... seustiene es Apr. 9 
Using Slides and Films with Regular 
Lessons, Mary Leigh Palmer.......... Dec. 4 


W 


Wagner, Mabel Garrett: Industrial Mil- 
lions -on the Moyes. .a tonne alent reine Feb. 10 
Walker, E. Jerry: 
Begins New Radio Department......... Nov. 14 
Your Lime ion! the “Atty tae leresnclcuerette May 20 
Wall Newspaper, The, Harold Butcher. ...May /14 
War and Demobilization 
Can the Local Church Accept This 
Dask? Harold sBosley2: eens) tee June 5 
Enriching Personal Life, Frank P. 
Bidler: Siar te menetsle on atatnunie ete ea eta June 12 
Help for the Wounded, Russell L. 
DICKS. 3. casio dace cela ioe eclleetes June 9 
In Four Words, Joyce Vernon Drake....Feb. 18 
{ndustrial Millions on the Move, 
Mabel Garrett Wagner............... Feb. 10 
Last Summer in Dayton... ... 22/0 5.2..5% Dec. 6 


Let Them Talk It Out, Carroll A. Wise. June 10 
Release-Lend Leaders Needed, 


Richard: Hotland eerie moceree Apr. Il 
Report of the Advisory Committee on 

the Post-War’ Church/i. oi0. Usa: « June 2 
Tasks to Challenge Heroes, R. W. 

Goleman? Skies eee ake oe se June 11 


“This Is a Basic Need,’ Oliver J. Hart. 
Welcome Back to the Church, Edwin 
TeoDabiiberg: soci tee ee June 7 
Where Do Veterans Fit into the 
Church School Organization? Harry 


-June 4 


Gy Munron kad c see eee June 14 
We Like the Unified Service, Alice K. 

MON tint? psc)ticc..:-' erste ba ae eee 
We Must Face Political Issues, Thomas 

By Keehn. 22f.)oraoac ates, eee Oct. 6 
We Must Get into Party Politics, Ralph 

W..-Gwinn ose. ce aan.) ae Oct. 4 


Weekday Religious Education 
“Hope of the Village Church, The,” 


Anna Laura. Gebhard... 02s Mar. 7 
How Can We Get Trained Leaders? 

Dorothea _K.” Wolcott. ..... .;2eeee May 9 
Should Ministers Teach? Kearney Kirkby. May 19 


Staggered or Released Time? Oliver B. 


Gordon iis... «casita c SU ee May 18 
They Finally Learned How, Willard 
Ay” Filler icisacbictaw a sarees Sen eee Dec. 12 
Use Church or School Buildings? Paul 
W.. Seageérs: loch oes ee ee July 6 
Welcome Back to the Church, Edwin T. 
Dahlberg. (is ik vss eee June 7 
What Shall We Do About Children’s 
Day? J. Wesley Prince..........-.... May 6 
What Was Wrong with Our Peace Edu- 
cation? Nina Millen.............s0s. Oct. 8 
What Youth Week Meant to Us, Ray- 
mond! V.. Kearns, -Jir.3,: .o50+ 6. Soe Dec. 8 
When Do I Believe in Man? Benjamin 
E. Mays ss... ss, «1c ale tocuacn oie Spee Sept. 3 


Where Are the Facts?....Oct. 29, Jan. 33, Apr 29 
Where Do Veterans Fit into the Church 

School Organization? Harry C. Munro.June 14 
Who Thought Up the Lesson Topics? 


Park Hays Millence <2. nae Jan. 18 
Why I Am My Brother’s Keeper, P. R. 
Haywatd )! vi.5:cne ovine caps See Jan. 3 


Williams, Lillian: First, Think It Through.Noy. 4 
Wise, Carroll A.: Let Them Talk It Out..June 10 
Wolcott, Dorothea K.: How Can We Get 


Trained Leaders? -.:).. 2... eee May 9 
Working with the Holy Spirit, Frank A. 

Laubach Sich. oac'ss ca ee Dee, 3 
World Church Is Here, Clarence W. Hall..Oct. 3 
World Order Education 

What Was Wrong with Our Peace 

Education? Nina Millen............. Oct. 8 

World Church Is Here, C. W. Hall..... Oct. 3 
Worship (See also Worship Index, page 
1, each issue) 
Making Worship Booklets, Lora Z. 
Jackson! {55 i. hens nse obo betes ee Jan. 19 
Their Own Worship Center, LeRoy 
Congdon nor ss aces eae ee Sept. 17 


Worship Programs for Primary, Junior, 
Intermediate, Senior and Young 
People's’ Departments 2...) a2... eee Each issue 


¥ 


Yeomans, Nina A.: Classes Twice a 
Week During June}. o- .«.-s eee Mar. 13 
You Can Tell Stories, Bernice H. Robbins..July 8 
Young Adults Unite for Action, Mervin 
Bry 6 :5-00.)2 + Layee agen =i dees pee Mar. 11 
Young People’s Work 
Book Service for Aged and Shut-ins, 


Ruth. Mobre=.,. .5 os stealts saa Oct. 14 
Boys Built a Church, The, Bertha L. 

Houghton «0.005.007. alee Oct. 13 
Goodwill Teams in Summer Camps, 

Marjorie Anna Poole..........-.:-.. Feb. 11 
Making Worship Booklets, Lora Z. 

Jackson... soso 5s itor eee ee ee Jan. 19 
Pastor’s Communicants’ Class, The, 

Herbert K..“ England |... (..cs0.mcme meen Jan. 14 


Service That Makes Sense, Oliver Powell. Apr. 12 


Teaching Through Activities, Jean 

Louise’ Smith: 3.55 (-t\c.cciiecaset pee July 5 
Teen-Age Drama Guild, A, Margaret 

PRAMIARE (os eye cis cisjsinss nels eyacei ei ee eeaee Oct. 13 
Their Own Worship Center, LeRoy 

Congdon gees Sheree ae Oe Sept. 17 
Their Very Own Place in Your 

Church;/.Mae_ Sigler. $0)... eels ere Nov. 16 
We Build. with ‘Thee... . << 5.c0eee eee Jan. 2 
What Youth Week Meant to Us, Ray- 

mond. V= Kearns, (Jr. vitwa's ase setae Deca. s 
Youth and the Christian Evangel, 

Tsaae.'K:.. Bevkes, 2.5 ha... eee Jan. 8 
Youth United for Christ, Helen F. 

Spaulding’ to.6hcac <a) 2 ella cee May 12 


Your Time on the Air, E. Jerry Walker.... 
Youth and the Christian Evangel, Isaac 


K, Becks: aio odes goes ater Jan. 8 
Youth United for Christ, Helen F. 
Spaulding a(bithtes 1) ee eee May 12 
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